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‘Are used by the most discriminating riders, those 
who always purchase the best. ‘| If you are interested 
in ‘‘good’’ bicycles, drop us a card and we will mail 


an illustrated catalog telling all about Pierce bicycles. 


Agent: Factory: 


TOM BOTTERILL Ghe Pierce Cycle Co. 
16438 Cali ornia St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Denver, Colo. 
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Denver @ Rio Grande 


"Scenic Line of the World" 


TO THE 


Pacific Coast 


Offers the traveler the same good train service, comfortable and lux- 
urious accommodations and the same impressive scenic attractions in 
winter as it does in summer. Its three through daily trains which 
are operated between Denver and the Pacifie Coast are provided with 
the latest pattern of Pullman and ordinary sleeping cars, chair ears, and 
a perfect system of dining cars which are operated on the a la carte plan. 


@ The two morning trains from Denver earry through Pullman standard 
sleeping cars which are operated in connection with the Burlington, Rock 
Island and Missouri Pacifie between Chicago, St. Louis and San Franciseo 
without change. If you contemplate a trip to the coast, let us send you il- 
lustrated booklet free, and information as to what the trip will cost you. 


S. K. HOOPER, G, P, & T. A., DENVER, 
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The Big Horn or Rocky Mountain Sheep, showing him in his native element 
among the rocky heights of Wyoming. Drawn for Outdoor Life by Henry J. Hall. 
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NuMBER 1 


OVER THE SHEEP RANGES 
OF WYOMING 


J. A. McGUIRE 


There's a solace in the silence of the stately forest aisles 


That reposes us in lullaby 


to rest— 


Just as roaring ocean breakers have a music that beguiles 
And soothes the human heart when it's oppressed. 


When the autumnal frost paints the 
aspens a deep yellow and the chilly 
night temperatures put icy fringes on 
the mountain streams, the elk bugles are 
heard a little farther down the line of 
spruce and fir and the sheep in the crags 
above timber-line hunt the better pro- 
tected shelter of the lower slopes, where 
the sun shines brightly on the sout) ex- 
posures. It is then the honeymoon of 
all the antlered families and the harvest 
time of the bear. The latter waxes fat 
in the plenteous profusion of mast and 
careass, at the same time building a 
beauteous thickness of coat that places 
a higher premium on his head as the fall 
season advances. 

Every living thing seems to gain new 
life upon the advance of September and 
October. The grouse preens his coat 
more actively, the turkey struts more 
proudly, and the moose bird and 
Clark’s crow court anew the annual 
friendships of the camper and hunter. 
The latter goes forth a lithe and happy- 
hearted individual in the rejuvenation 
of spirits which the new life has 
wrought. Everyone of his senses are 
keen, and, like a sensitized plate, each 


records with true accuracy the impres- 
sions that are made upon it. He has 
been looking forward to this glorious 
time for many months, and now that he 
is turned loose a free man in the open 
domain of wild life and pure air, he 
drinks in the fresh draughts of life’s 
elixir, as he walks adown the forest 
aisles, with absorbing satisfaction and 
interest. It is his annual holiday, and 
in his heart he thanks the Ruler of the 
Universe for the opportunity here af- 
forded of once again commingling and 
communing with the fauna and firma. 
He feels equal to a king in power and 
strength, for what potentate is there who 
has a greater ownership in the natural 
surrounding wonders than he? Who gets 
more fragrance from the timberline dai- 
sies or a more welcome smile from the 
purling brook than he? Does not the 
Engleman spruce and the lodge-pole 
pine bénd the same welcome upon his 
approach that they extend to all other 
creatures of the earth? Surely, with 
such thoughts, carried by the rushes of 
newly-made and better-made blood to his 
emancipated brain as he treads onward 
by bush and thicket, brook and parkland, 
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is there one single reason why he should 
not be a happy man? 


I chanced to be one of the above-men- 
tioned creatures, last October, turned 
out from the din of city life to graze for 
three short weeks on the range of west- 
ern wild life. Having entertained some 
pleasant recollections of a bear and lion 
hunt with two Wyoming boys last spring 

Messrs. Ned Frost and Fred Richard 

taken near Cody, Wyo., the home of 
these young men, and having received 
from them an urgent invitation to join 
them in another hunt the past fail, I 
packed my duffle and arrived in Cody 
on September 26th. Mr. Frost in writ- 
ing me had said ; ‘‘ We will be reasonably 
sure of elk, have good chances for sheep, 
with a possibility of a shot at a big griz- 
zly that has been infesting our hunt- 
ing country.’’ 

A three-days’ horseback ride took us 
to our permanent camp, ninety miles 
south of Cody, just over the Cow Creek 
Divide frem the headwaters of the Grey- 
bull, and in the forest reserve of the 
Yellowstone National Park. The Grey- 
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bull is the stream that has been immor- 
talized by Ernest Thompson-Seton in his 
wolf character, Meeteetse Wahb—the 
name Meeteetse being taken from a creek 
of that name that flows into the Greybull 
near the little town of Meeteetse, Wyo. 
On this ride we passed the ranch of A. 
A. Anderson, on the Greybull, where 
Thompson-Seton made his headquarters 
while collecting data for his ‘*Wahb”’ 
story. A light fall of snow accompanied 
us on the second day of our journey, 
which accentuated the coyote and ante- 
lope forms that dotted the plains of 
Meeteetse, Spring and Rawhide creeks. 
While going through this country I got 
a couple of shots each at a coyote and a 
buck antelope, but scored complete 
misses in each ease. The third day’s 
travel carried us over Cow Creek Divide 
(elevation, 11,400 feet) and into perma- 
nent camp at 2 o’clock. We dropped just 
3.050 feet from this divide to camp, the 
elevation of the latter being 8,350 feet. 

When Ned and I reached the big mess 
and sleeping tent his gaze fell on a bear 
skull lying on the table that caused him 








Where we left the Greybull, going to permanent camp. 
Ned with the pack horse, 
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Path of one of the many snow slides seen on the trip. At 
one place logs, frozen snow and debris were piled ten feet 
deep for a distance of a quarter of a mile. j 


to send up a ‘‘ whoop’’ which fairly made 
the forest ring. Fred had remained in 
camp while Ned was going to Cody for 
me, and during the latter’s absence of six 
days, Fred had employed his time to good 
advantage, killing a huge black bear. It 
was one of the largest black bear hides | 
had ever seen, measuring 71% feet long, 
and it was the sight of the skull of this 


bear that had brought from Ned the 
shouting - referred to. He thought it 
was a grizzly skull before examining 
the hide, and good cause had he, for, as 
far as shape and general outline are con 
cerned, it was a typical grizzly head. (Of 
this bear and a true grizzly killed by me 
on this hunt I have written in a pre 
vious number in our ‘‘Game Field’’ 








Department). Four coyote skins, two 
bear careasses (the latter being of bears 
falling to Ned’s aim before going to 
Cody for me) and a quarter of elk dee- 
orated a meat rack at the side of the 
tent, while all the other evidences of 
camp life betokened the home of the suc- 
cessful hunter. 

The long, hard ride had whetted our 
appetites almost to the snapping point, 
so a quick lunch was prepared and eaten, 
after which we took a couple of miles’ 
walk in the heavy lodge-pole forest back 
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timber, 


Down 


found. swamps and 
brushy undergrowths were an almost un- 
The sun sifted 
through the fringy foliage of the trees 
and sprinkled us with its rays in just 
the proper degree to perfectly paint re- 
pose and artistic effect at every sweep 
of the eye. Our fern-clad aspen forests 
of Colorado’s best deer country I have 


known quantity here. 


always held up as ideal in their autum- 
nal coloring; and the yellow pine state- 
liness of some of Montana’s hunting 
eountry appeals to one in a strong way, 

















Leaving permanent camp (which lies in the timber to left), 


with the dogs. Elevation 8,300 feet. 
Richard to right. 


of the camp, with no more success than 
the hearing of a bull elk bugle. We 
were unable, however, to sight him and 
returned at 6 o’clock with (at least in 
me) recollections of one of the prettiest 
stretches of forest hunting country over 
which I had ever laid an eye. I after- 
ward learned by actual contact with this 
paradise that the same open, tall forests, 
dotted here and there by pretty little 
parks, and denuded of unsightly under- 
brush, characterized all this hunting 
country where the deer and elk were 





Ned Frost to left, Fred 


but I must place this country of Wyom- 
ing at the very head of the list, both 
from a standpoint of beauty and ease of 
getting over it. 

Fred was in camp when we returned, 
happily preparing supper (for nothing 
but a jail sentence or a compulsory re- 
turn to the simple life could break the 
perpetual mantle of sunshine on his 
good-natured face). Then, as the bis- 
cuits were being made, the bacon and elk 
fried, and the other ‘‘trimmings’’ got- 
ten ready, we fell to reminiscing. We 
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went over the old hunt the spring before 
—how hard Johnny Goff had worked to 
get us a grizzly; what a fast chase the 
little brown bear gave us, and how we 
did tuck away the bear meat in the ab- 
sence of venison. And I believe Ned 
(quite unconsciously, of course,) refer- 
red to Fred’s sudden greed for saving 
money since his last trip to the Yellow- 
stone; to his fear of going to Cody lest 
he lose a day’s work or drop a dollar 
foolishly ; and of some delicately sealed 
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sert should be saved until the last, he 
proposed that we hunt elk first and then 
go after sheep. So accordingly we took 
a side pack south of camp seven miles 
on Tuesday morning (taking with us a 
Bureh tent, which I can heartily recom- 
mend to all campers as one of the most 
compact and handy little things in this 
line I have ever seen) with provisions 
for two days. The morning was spent 
in traveling and making camp, and the 
afternoon in hunting afoot. We saw 
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Traveling to permanent camp from Cody. 
11,400-foot divide. 


missiles that have frequently been arriv- 
ing from a large eastern metropolis. Give 
me onee again your big, honest hand, 
Fred, and allow me to wish you both 
good luck. 

Tuesday, Oct, Ist, marked the begin- 
ning of cur hunt proper, which was to 
be for elk and sheep. The boys were 
hunting on their ‘‘own hook’’ for bear 
also, on which I was not supposed to be 
‘*in,’’ unless, of course, I should be able 
to kill one in competition with them. As 
Ned remarked that he believed the des- 





Approaching an 


plenty of tracks going down country, but 
nothing more promising than the sight 
of a spike bull rewarded our ten-mile 
tramp. 

Snow to the depth of two inches fell 
during the night, and although we were 
able to follow a warm spoor for a couple 
of miles, made apparently by a bull and 
two cows, they were finally put to flight 
by another herd stampeding them, and 
we wandered over other fields until 2 
o’elock, when we packed up and re- 
turned to permanent camp. 
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A general view in the elk country 


Packing 


During the night a little more snow 
fell, making bear running very enticing, 
so Ned proposed that Fred take the dogs 
over to an elk carcass, three miles from 
camp, in the hope of getting a chase, 
and that we accompany him that far 
and then branch off down the country 
for elk. When within 100 yards of the 
eareass (which consisted of all the ani- 
mal except the head and saddle—which 
was all that was taken by the hunter 
killing it) we saw a large fresh grizzly 
track leading away from it. Not even 
a semblance of meat was left of the elk, 
the old evidently laid 
around there for a day or two eating on 
it until it was all licked up slick and 
clean. We followed up the tracks— 
which had been made either the night 


bear having 


before or that morning 


for a half mile 











in the head. 


or so, when they suddenly freshened up 
and we turned the dogs loose. They were 
off in a chorus and soon their ringing 
sounds were heard far up the densely- 
wooded slope, for, be it known, bears— 
and especially bears of\the grizzly fam- 
ily—do not select boulevards for their 
hiding quarters. This country was not 
the open woods euncountered while after 
elk, but a succession of lodge-pole and 
willow thickets, down timbered ridges 
and rocky precipices—just a_ typical 
bear country. 

The bear’s rear footprint in the snow, 
made on-level ground where it had no 
chance 01 slipping, measured 6x9 ineb :s, 
si we realized that the fortunate on2 tu 
kill him had a prize well worthy of the 
effort. It was decided that Ned should 
follow up the creek bottom and if possi- 
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ble turn the animal before he should get 
into the crags at the head of the divide: 
for once in there, escape from the dogs 
and from us would be almost certain. I 
rode like a mad man down the timbered 
slope of the creek, crossed it, and sta- 
tioned myself at a point of vantage on 
the opposite side of the caifion over a 
clay bank from which I commanded 200 
to 300 yards of open country should the 
bear return and travel through it. 
Fred Richard followed the trail, so as 
to command a shot should the bear back- 
track. 

Soon after reaching my position on 
the clay bank I heard the good sound of 
the dogs far up the country. Judging 
by the noise I should say they were 
about two miles away. We had been run- 
ning the bear already nearly an hour and 
it looked as if we should be on the chase 
at least an hour more. Finally the dog 
music became more distinct: I could lo- 
vate it on my side of the creek, and as I 
watched and listened I could plainly tell 
that they were driving the bear down 
my way, Ned probably having succeeded 
in turning him back. My blood cer- 
tainly tingled with excitement as I stood 


there, every minute expecting the grizzly 
to put in an appearance. The baying of 
the dogs grew louder and louder, and 
my pulse beat faster and faster. I could 
tell they were not more than a quarter 
of a mile away. Finally the noise broke 
up slightly. I could tell it was grow- 
ing indistinct; then in a sudden burst 
it started up on the opposite side of the 
treek and I saw the outlines of the bear 
as he appeared traveling through the 
timber 300 yards away. I fired two 
shots, one of which cut through one 
of his rear feet, shattering every bone. 
Believing that my only chance was to 
head him off, I mounted Old Spike, my 
faithful horse (without whose assist- 
ance I should certainly fail), dashed 
across the stream, up the hill, across the 


»trail of the bear and dogs—everyone 


of which was faithfully pursuing the 
animal in full ery—and up the hill. 
Down timber here blocked my progress, 
and I retreated to a lower level, re-cross- 
ing the trail, and noticing for the first 
time the blood stains from the injured 


foot. I may here state that every foot 


print of the injured member was plainly 
discernible, something which shows the 
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Some of the lodge-pole forest through which the elk hunting 


was done. 
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exceeding nerve of these animals to be 
able to use a foot every bone of which 
was broken. 

I rode as fiercely as possible to head 
the bear off—for I had decided that 
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Grizzly bear tracks in sandy bed of 

stream. The track of the hind foot 
measured 7x11 inches, and was made 

about twelve hours before being 

seen. The bear was not run as the 

dogs were left behind and the party 

was anxious to hunt sheep that day 

Side view of the skulls of bear killed 

by Fred Richard and the author. 

Black to left and grizzly to right. 

either the horse, the bear, or I should 
die in that scrimmage; and as the 
chanees now were about 9 to 10 in favor 
of the bear doing that identical act, I 
was doing no worrying as far as danger 
to me was concerned. I crossed a deep 
rock-banked and rock-bedded ravine, 
falling my horse in the center of the 
stream on a down tree. He was up in 
a second, however, and on we dashed. I 
saw by this time that I was about oppo- 
site the bear, and that he seemed to be 
traveling my way. The ki-yi-ing of one 


of the terriers from a probable encoun- 
ter with Old Eph told me where they 
were. I jumped off my horse and pulled 
my .30-30 from the scabbard just in time 
to see the bear, pursued by the whole 
pack of dogs (all working beautifully), 
cross the stream over which I had just 
floundered. I took aim as he appeared 
between the pines and brush, and fired. 
He winced, but continued up the bank. I 
fired again at his obscure figure as seen 
through the thick brush, with no no- 
ticeable result, and again as he disap- 
peared through the heavy timber—all 
this shooting being done at from 100 to 
150 yards. With a dash I was on my 
horse again after him. It was war to 
the death now, sure, for after this long 
chase I would follow him forever before 
giving him up. I saw by the blood in 
his trail that | had wounded him again, 
which added fresh ambition to my. al- 
ready enlivened feelings. I followed him 
for perhaps a mile or more before I fin- 
ally caught up with him. The dogs 
were baying him in a heavy thicket of 
small lodge-pole pine, willows and other 
brushy entanglements, and I had to get 
quite close in order to get a shot. I 
jumped off my horse at a distance from 
the bear of perhaps 75 yards and 
crawled up about 10 or 15 yards more. 
Through the timber I caught a glimpse 
of him as he was ascending a little rise 
going diagonally away from me. I 
grasped the opportunity and fired quick 
as lightning. The bullet hit him in the 
shoulder—there was a swale between us 
—and immediately he reared up in the 
air, uttered a fierce roar, and sent all 
four feet seemingly in every direction, 
seratching, snatching at and trying to 
demolish earth and air as speedily and 
as effectually as possible. When he lit 
the dirt and snow flew as if a patent 
dirt excavator and a snow plow were 
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both at work on it at the same time. 
Then he realized the direction from 
which the shot had come, looked my way 
and came straight for me. I lowered one 
knee to the ground, took careful aim, 
and fired. The bullet (as we learned in 
skinning) struck him in the shoulder 
and lodged under the skin just above his 
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he said, ‘‘to get even for the way he 
gave me the slip.’’ 
and we had a jollification meeting that 
made the woods ring. 

‘**T would not take $500 and allow you 
to kill that bear,’’ 
ulation. ‘‘It was only a question of who 


Ned soon came up 


was Ned’s first ejac- 


had the best horse,’’ said Fred, in ecom- 





The author and grizzly. The estimated weight was 600 Ibs. 


tail. I worked the lever and put the 
sight to my eye for another shor, if nec- 
essary, but could see no bear. When I 
got to him he was struggling his last 
about 25 feet below the point at which 
I last fired at him. 

Fred was there before he expired, and 
fired two shots into his body ‘‘just,’’ as 


menting on my ability to keep up with 
the chase. 

But I want to say right here that this 
little .30-30 gun of mine (which has al- 
ready killed lion, mountain sheep, ante- 
lope, deer, elk, and several bears) goes 
on the shelf, and goes there to stay. It 
will never again face a bear. I want a 
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A picture of the elk, showing length of tines and general 
Symmetry of the antlers, 


heavier gun and will now pension the 
little faithful one before it has a chance 
to build a bad reeord. 

It took the combined strength of the 
three of us to roll him over an ordinary- 
sized log, and an hour was consumed in 
the skinning. The fat on his back was 
three inches thick, and the estimated 
live weight by Ned and Fred was 600 
pounds, although I would place it at 100 
pounds kss. While he was not a mon- 
ster, yet he was a good-sized bear. the 
hide measuring, without stretching as 
it lay on the ground, seven feet long, and 
being in splendid condition. 

That evening at camp was one of ani- 
mated conversation. It took each of us 
a long time to tell our story, for each 
member yas just as necessary and as im- 


portant a spoke in the wheel as the other. 


Our experiences were told and retold, 
and diagrams, traced off with a twig, 
were made on the dirt floor to show 
where the speaker was at this or that 
stage of the chase. It seemed that the 
hot chocolate, the whole wheat biscuits 
and the elk steak tasted just a little bet- 
ter than usual that night, and as the 
heavy covers were pulled over us when 
at last we did consent to call it a full 
day, it seemed that life was sweeter and 
that the living of it was not so very hard 
after all, 

Elk being on our list as the next 
quarry, the following morning Ned and 
I took another reconnoitering trip to the 
south of camp, not altogether in expec- 
tation of getting one, but in the hope 
that we might locate the big band that 
was in the country before my arrival. At 
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noon we had traveled twelve miles from 
camp, and found ourselves on the banks 
of a pretty trout stream, in which we 
could see the shimmering sides of trout 
and grayling as they darted hither and 
thither in the clear water. Ned’s hand 
went into his pocket and brought forth 
a couple of hooks and some line, and 
while I eut two willow poles he caught 
grasshoppers. A half hour’s fishing net- 
ted us six nice ones running about a half 
pound each, which, spitted over a hur- 
ried fire and salted, tasted good for 
lunch. 

We were ascending the divide a cou- 
ple of miles farther on, going for camp, 
when we heard a loud bugle not far 
way. We dismounted immediately and 
peered through the pines, looking for an 











from an unsuccessful 


Returning 
day's hunt, 





elk. Presently we saw him standing be- 
tween two large trees, head-on, looking 
straight at us. We could not, however, 
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see the size of his horns, and as I de- 
eided I would not shoot at anything 
smaller than a 6-point, I waited. Finally 
he turned and started to go, and as he 
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On the side trip up Cowell Creek for i 
sheep. Fred cooking breakfast. q 


did so I saw he had a large set of ant- 
lers, and fired quickly through the tim- 
ber at his fleeing form. I was lucky to 
break him down in the back and when 
we went up to him found he had only 
run about 50 yards, and all that was 
necessary was another shot to finish him. 
He attempted to charge when we ran 
up, while his rage was so great that he 
champed his teeth much in the fashion 
of an angry bear. As it was ten miles to 
camp we only packed in the head on this 
trip. 
laid the meat-in a cool place for Fred to 
take in the next day, as it required an 
extra pack horse. 

The foliowing day we set aside as one 
of rest—the only one on the entire trip. 
The boys were not particularly anxious 
for the ‘‘holiday,’’ but I told them that 
a grizzly and an elk on each of two days 


We dressed out the careass and 


in suecession entitled us to at least a lit- 
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tle breathing spell to talk about it; so we 
lay around camp, fixed up the hides, 
trimmed up the skulls, took pictures, ete. 
A forest ranger came in and had luneh 
with us, while four miners from Mee- 
teetse, camped in our vicinity, who were 
hunting elk and deer, visited us during 
the afternoon. 

Then came our quest of sheep—next 
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the timber-line elevations. He is typi- 
eal of the Rockies, and the Rockies are 
a part of the great West. Nowhere else 
is the sheep found except in rocky, 
eraggy country. He may wander down 
from these forbidding places—in fact, 
frequently does—and lie or wander in 
the grassy parks or wooded recesses far 
below timber-line. But he will not stay 
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The author and his sheep. 


to the grizzly bear, in my estimation, the 
most highly prized wild animal that can 
fall to the American’s gun. This is not 
alone by reason of their searcity, either, 
nor of the hard enduring trips necessary 
to secure them; but of all animals found 
in the Rockies I doubt if there is one 
of such majestic and dignified presence 
when found in his natural domain, 
among the crags and rocky buttresses in 
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in such a country unless above it there 
are to be found rocky ridges and precip- 
itous heights which he can run over and 
can go to and from at his pleasure. 

Ned spoke very assuringly of a terri- 
tory ten miles to the east of our camp 
as a good sheep country, and thither we 
journeyed on horseback the next day, 
leaving our horses after going six miles 
(elevation, 9,100) and climbing a nose 
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that led us up to an elevation of 11,350 
feet. (Timber-line in this part of Wy- 
oming—as per several readings of my 
aneroid—being reached at an elevation 
of 10,45 feet.) From our highest point 
we commanded an excellent view of the 
country for 100 miles to the south, 
southeast and southwest. Peaks rang- 
ing up to 13,000 feet were all around us 
several rising up within a few miles of 
our position—while to the south the 
snow-capped Wind River mountains 
flanked the river of that name, and far 
to the southwest the Tetons pierced the 
clouds at an elevation of nearly 14,000 
feet. We looked down on apparently 
flat parks below us, but which in reality 
were steep slopes, and on the grassy, 
sunny side of one of these we detected, 
almost a mile away, with the aid of the 
glasses, a bunch of sheep—seven ewes 
and two lambs. They were traveiing 
slowly, feeding casually, but _ finally 
climbed over a little ridge, hunted con- 
venient positions and lay down. It was 
a peaceful family scene, and the thought 
came to me as I witnessed that circle of 
innocent, wild but harmless beings— 
what a pity that they are pursued by 
the ever blood-thirsty being, man, who 
goes abroad in the wilderness for the 
purpose of killing and maiming their 
kind to satisfy his longing for meat, 
horns and antlers. 

We-searched the hillsides carefully 
for the sight of a ram, and walked over 
the erest of adjoining hills, but only 
saw some tracks a day or two old. It 
was too late to do any more hunting 
that day, so we returned to our horses. 
On the way down the mountain we saw 
the fresh track of a sheep coming up 
over our tracks, which showed that they 
were reasonably plentiful in that vicin- 
ity. It also demonstrated to us that hu- 
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man footprints have no terror for them, 





as this one—presumably a ram—fol- 
lowed our tracks for quite a distance. 

Next day Fred and I took a side pack 
into this country with provisions for a 
three days’ stay. We camped about 
eight miles above our permanent camp, 
and although we saw some fresh tracks, 
and a couple of times climbed to eleva- 
tions over 11,000 feet, we returned 
empty-handed after our three-days’ 
jaunt. 

While on this trip I picked up a very 
well preserved buffalo skull measuring 
thirty-one inches spread of horn. I 
found it at an elevation of 10,200 feet, 
higher than I supposed they frequented 
in Wyoming, although I have known 
them to be found in Colorado at an ele- 
vation of 9,500 feet. As another skull 
was found close to the one in question 
(both near an eleven thousand foot di- 
vide), I-have no doubt that a herd of 
them passed over this divide. (The 
largest spread of horn in the Denver 
Museum—and they have one very large 
one—is 2914 inches. ) 

My stay was now supposed to be up, 
and I was about to prepare to leave on 
the morrow; but Ned had been scouting 
about the country looking for sheep 
signs during our absence, and related to 
us the incidents of a ‘‘bombardment”’ 
which the day previous he had witnessed 
from the summit of a convenient hill, 
resulting in the killing of three rams by 
a party of hunters from Chicago. He 
had also seen some fresh tracks—one a 
big ram—only three or four miles from 
eamp. This sounded so good that I de- 
eided to prolong my stay one day more. 
The morning broke clear and beautiful, 
the sun painting the lofty crags above 
our camp with a purplish sheen, while 
the little parks across the stream took 
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on variegated tints of amber as the sun 
rose higher. The aspens were by this 
time well colored from the heavy night 
frosts and a bluish maze hung in the up- 
per pockets of the distant mountains as 
we rode over the first divide from camp. 
We were descending this divide when 
Ned thought he saw a deer or a sheep 
suddenly dart for cover—on a hillside 
a few hundred yards away. We rode 
over there from mere curiosity, and 
found that, while it was only a startled 
deer, yet within a radius of 100 yards 
from where it jumped we found, in ad- 
dition to the deer’s tracks, those of sheep, 
elk and bear—all made within the last 
twenty-four hours. 

We continued our ride up a distant 
ridge, tying our horses at a point about 
three miles from camp about 1,000 feet 
below timber-line. After we had walked 
an hour and had seen some very fresh 
tracks—some of ewes, some of lambs, 
and a few of rams—we halted on a sad- 
dle of the mountain just below timber- 
line for the purpose of putting the 
glasses on some good-looking country 
that had just been uncovered. While 
standing there, my attention was at- 
tracted by seeing four legs moving in an 
open space between some stunted pines 
on the ridge ahead. I called Ned’s at- 
tention to it, but before he could get his 
eyes focused on the spot a ram walked 
out in clear view. I fired and immedi- 
ately three others followed close behind, 
Ned getting a shot at the second one— 
but a very poor shot, as they were on the 
run before he got ready to shoot. They 
were out of sight behind the rocks al- 
most immediately, but we ran down af- 
ter them and got several shots more as 
they disappeared down a ‘‘gut’’ that 
dropped at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees or better. After all hope was gone 
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we saw enother ram scampering over 
the rocks on the opposite side of the 
eafion about 400 yards away. We sent a 
few shots after him, but he went the way 
of the others, and we sat there on a 
craggy point the two most disconsolate 
hunters in the state of Wyoming. To 
think that I should have missed that ram 
the first shot at 100 yards was more than 
I could stand, and I felt deeply hu- 
miliated. As a drowning man would 
grab at a straw, I thought of the queer 
actions of one of the sheep when it was 
traveling down the side of the ‘‘gut’’ 
under our rapid-fire bombardment. I 
decided I would go down and see if I 
hadn’t killed or wounded it, while Ned 
retraced his steps to where he had lost 
his glasses in that down-hill flight after 
the sheep. While we were thus engaged 
I heard some loose rocks rolling. down 
the mountain and looked up just in time 
to see Ned point across the cafion and 
shout ‘‘Sheep!’’ I serambled up ex- 
citedly and soon saw a ram walking 
slowly among some scrubby trees, acting 
like I have seen deer do when sick. Ned 
fired at long range and I also took a shot, 
neither taking effect. Soon we were both 
at the spot and saw our sheep lying on 
the side of a cliff stone dead. He was 
the first ram I had shot at, my bullet 
going in back of the shoulder, and pass- 
ing out at the opposite side, going 
through the lungs. I had been deceived 
by his moving off with the other rams 
after the first shooting, but it now was 
clear to us that he had only remained 
with the bunch until they were behind 
the projecting rocks, after which he was 
too sick to follow and had taken a side 
trail along the mountain, being followed 
by the last ram shot at until the latter 
saw there was something up and then 
scampered out for himself. 
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We found :t to be a fair-sized ram 
(weighing about 200 pounds) with a 
nice head. Anything in the shape of 
horns looked good to me then, and we 
heartily shook hands over our good luck. 
He had a long, deep gash on his shoul- 
der, caused by falling from the spot 
where he fell. We skinned and dressed 
him and earried the head and meat to 
our horses, a mile below, reaching camp 
at 4 o’elock. We spent the remainder of 
the afternoon in picture-taking and 
packing up for the return to Cody on the 
morrow. 

And now came the saddest part of all, 
the bidding adieu to Ned, one of my as- 
sociates; to the good old camp, with its 
eool-running stream at the very door; to 
the smiling dogs—Nig, Mike, Queen 
and the others who had all been so faith- 
ful in helping me get my grizzly; to the 
tall pines; to the bird life and the wild 
animal life, the snowy summits and the 
sunny p¢aks. To all it was hard to 
break away from after a_ two-weeks’ 
companionship with them. ‘‘Good- 
byes’’ being over, Fred and I started on 
horseback (for he was to accompany me 
part of the way), taking with us a pack- 
horse for the trophies, my personal be- 
longings, our blankets and light rations 
for the three days necessary to reach 
Cody. We camped the first night on the 
Greybull, twelve miles below Cow Creek, 
and the following day rode to Monk 
Thomas’ ranch on the Rawhide. We 
had planned to reach the latter place at 
noon of the second day, so as to have a 
half-day hunt for antelope (this ranch 
being located in a good antelope coun- 
try). But before we reached the Thomas 
ranch we sighted a lone buck 400 yards 
away, affording a few shots—which I 
missed—and saw other bunches which 


made us decide to take our half-day hunt 


first and journey to the ranch afterward. 
So we stalked a bunch of three, spend- 
ing a couple of hours in getting up to 
within 250 or 300 yards, only to score 
an abominable miss. It is so easy to un- 
aer-estimate distances on the prairie af- 
ter coming from the wooded districts 
that an illustration here may be perti- 
nent; I had judged my antelope in the 
latter case to be 200 yards away, but on 
stepping off the distance after their 
flight, it measured 310 yards. And all 
this, mind you, in view of the fact that 
at 200 yards I thought I was making am- 
ple allowance for the deception, for I 
have hunted antelope many times before, 
and thought this time 1 was not going to 





Fred and the big buffalo skull, 
which the author picked up at an 
elevation of 10,200 feet (aneroid 
reading) and carried to camp. Its 
spread measured 30% inches. 


be fooled. We both shot at a coyote that 
Fred thought was only 200 yards away, 
but which on stepping it we found to be 
over 300. Soon, however, a bunch of 
nine, with two fine bucks, dotted the 
plains ahead, and we moved cautiously 
around them. After some maneuvering, 
we attempted a few running shots at 250 
yards (Fred had not yet secured the 
one antelope to which by law he was en- 
titled), but failed. Finally I toppled 
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over my buck at 318 yards, while he was 
running swiftly. 

No one was at home at the Thomas 
ranch when we arrived there at 6 o’clock 
that evening with our hungry selves and 
our tired horses, but, following the cus- 
tom of the West, we entered the un- 
locked door, made good use of the euli- 
nary goods on hand to cook up supper, 
put the horses in the hay corral, and 
settled into Mr. Thomas’ warm bed that 
night with as much happy unconcern as 
if we owned this ranch and the country 
around it for a hundred miles. ‘‘ Monk 
won't eare as long as we wash the dishes, 
make the beds and leave everything as 
we found it in the morning,”’ said Fred, 
and, of course, I knew he wouldn't. This 
was the second ranch we had passed in 
our fifty-five mile ride from camp the 
day before, which shows how far it is 


here between ‘‘feeds’’ if one does not 
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earry his own outfit; it also gives you 
an idea how very few visitors a ranch- 
man in this isolated section has, and 
therefore how clad he usually is to see 
a stranger. 

As Fred was in a hurry to get back to 
camp and help Ned run some fresh bear 
tracks, I bade him good-bye the next 
morning and led the pack-horse in to 
Cody, thirty-five miles, that day, thereby 
ending wliat was the most successfui and 
enjoyable big game hunt of my life. 

Before closing I wish to say that not 
only is this the best hunting field in Wy- 
oming, but I consider these guides who 
took care of me to be eminently capable 
of handling any party that may be en- 
trusted to their eare. They are both 
young men, ambitious workers, natural- 
born hunters and are well schooled in 


every camp efficiency from cooking to 


bear running. 





Totem poles at Sitka, Alaska. 


Photo by. H. C, Stuart. 
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In full cry. 


COURSING IN ENGLAND. 





On this and the opposite pages are reproduced some photographs of English coursing 
with greyhounds, a form of sport that holds much sway in that country. The two cuts 
on this page show the dogs in action at Altcar and at Farcet Fen. A picture of Long Span, 
winner of the Waterloo Cup at Altcar, owing to the _ distinction obtained by such an 
achievement, will be noted with interest by American coursing men. 

















Coursing at Farcet Fen. 




















Long Span, the winner Waterloo Cup at Altcar. 


Coursing at Farcet Fen—The Kill. 
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ELK AS THICK AS MOSQUITOES. 





This is one of the first photographs taken by 


of half a mile with telephoto lens. 


a distance 


of elk in Wyoming taken at 


ith this kind of a lens. 
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Musk-ox in the Denver museum. 


A GREAT WESTERN 





MUSEUM 


‘“PAPILLO” 


In the year 1901 a few of the public 
spirited citizens of Denver came to- 
gether for the purpose of purchasing 
the Edward Carter of 
Breckenridge, Colorado. There were 
twenty-five in the meeting, and it was 
agreed that each one should pay in one 
thousand dollars. Part of this amount 
was to be paid for the Carter collection 
and the balanee was to form a nucleus 
for a building fund. Since that time 
other contributions have been made, un- 
til the total contributed is about $67,000. 
The city of Denver, through its officers 
has contributed about the same amount, 


collection of 


so that at the present time there has 
been expended about $150,000. The 
greater portion of this has been spent 
on the building, and a further expendi 
ture of sixty to seventy thousand will be 
necessary before it will be ready to open 
to the public. 

The museum of today is a vastly dif- 
ferent affair to what is was even twenty 
years At that time the average 
museum was of little interest to the gen- 
eral public. 


ago. 


They were maintained for 
the scientific features only, and to the 
average citizen they were calculated to 
send a cold shiver down one’s back. An 
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old writer once said, ‘‘Our museums are 
veritable graveyards of art,’’ and so 
they were—numberless birds stuck on 
little perches all alike, arranged on 
shelves or rows; large mammals stuffed 
all out of shape standing around covered 
with dust and dirt, a veritable junk 
shop. Today this is all changed; the 
object is to make the museum attractive 
—not to the few but to the many 

and educational, and this has been 
done in our modern museums to an emi- 
nent degree. 

I will illustrate this point by a ease 
now in course of construction at the 
Denver museum. It is a pair of eat 
birds, male and female, nest and eggs. 
This particular one was taken in a wild 
rose bush that was in bloom. The pair 
of birds being secured, a photo is taken 
of the bush and ground; the bush is 
then removed with the nest untouched, 
just as the birds built it, the leaves are 
removed and put in a preservative, the 
flowers are sketched and painted, as these 
will afterwards have to be made artifi- 
cially; the weeds, grasses, etc., on the 
ground are also taken and preserved. 
Now this is to be placed in the museum. 
A plate-glass case is constructed, the rose 
bush is placed with the nest, the leaves 
are replaced on the bush, the weeds, ete. 
are replaced on the ground; in other 
words, the birds, nest, eggs, rose bush, 
weeds and all are as natural as they were 
in the field, the flowers alone excepted. 

Then a description card is placed in 
the ease telling all anyone knows about 
this bird, its scientific name, common 
name, its habits, nesting peculiarities, ete. 
so that any child can understand it. 
Therefore the founding of a museum in 
a city like Denver is a work whose impor- 
tance can searcely be overestimated. 


But let us take another view, why, at 


the present time, particularly, museums 
should be established and supported by 
the state and municipal governments to 
which they belong. I will not go back 
to the time when the Rocky mountains 
were not yet born, and when these vast 
arid plains were a land of lakes and riv- 
ers and covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. That there was such a time we 
know, and strange animals, some of them 
of vast size. The Brontosauri, belong- 
ing to the lizard family, attained a 
length of 60 or 70 feet; they made their 
home here. Their petrified skeletons 
are now being found in Wyoming and 
portions of a skeleton have been found 
near Canen City. But we will refer to 
the more recent times. The great Auk 
formerly found on the coast of Iceland 
and New Foundland, was said to be in 
such numbers that the natives sometimes 
used them for fuel. They disappeared 
about 1840. A very few are to be found 
in museums; in New York they have one, 
I believe. Today a single specimen would 
be worth thousands of dollars and a sin- 
gle egg is worth several hundreds. 

It is only about fifty years ago that 
Audubon lived and wrote his famous 
‘*Birds of Ameriea.’’ I could fill a vol- 
ume of changes since his time, but will 
select two as an illustration. In writing 
of the Carolina Parrot, he says: ‘‘The 
stacks of grain put up in the field are 
resorted to by flocks of these birds, which 
frequently cover them so entirely that 
they present to the eye the same effect 
as a brilliant colored carpet would had 
it been thrown over them,’’ ete. Where 


is the Carolina Parrot today? Not one 
is left to tell the story. Again in speak- 
ing of the Passenger Pigeon, ‘* Ectopistes 
migratus,’’ he says: ‘‘In the autumn of 
1813 I left my horse at Henderson, Ken- 
tucky, on the banks of the Ohio on my 
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way to Louisville. In passing over the 
barrens a few miles beyond Hardens- 

burg I observed the pigeons flying from 
northeast to southwest in greater num- 
bers than I thought I had ever seen be- 
fore. * * * I dismounted, seated my- 
self on an eminence and began to mark 
with my pencil, making a dot for every 
flock that passed,'in a short time finding 
the task which I had undertaken im- 
practicable, as the birds poured on in 
countless numbers.: I arose and, count- 
ing the dots then put down, found that 
163 had been made in 21 minutes. The 
air was literally filled with pigeons; the 
light of noonday- was obscured as by an 
eclipse,’’ ete., ete. Today they are gone, 
practically exterminated. 

Twenty years ago the Bison roamed 
these plains in such vast numbers that 
they were slaughtered for their hides, 
and they sold, green, in Denver for $1.00 
each. I saw an advertisement in Out- 
door Life a few years ago offering a 
head for $1,000. Plenty of men living 
in Denver today have seen antelope by 
the hundreds in what is now the city 
limits. They are going rapidly and will 
soon be gone and so it goes. The wood- 
cock and the wood duck are rapidly dis- 
appearing. Can any sportsman doubt 
but that it is exceedingly important that 
museums should be established and lib- 
erally supported before more of our 
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fauna disappears? From the point of a 
financial investment there is perhaps 
nothing that any government can in- 
vest in that advances as rapidly in value. 
Up to 1882 the South Kensington mus- 
eum of London had expended in pur- 
chase of objects for art collections, ete. 
$1,500,000. In twenty-five years this 
museum had cost the nation about $5,- 
000,000; but mark this, competent au- 
thorities were satisfied that an auction 
on the premises could not bring less than 
$100,000,000. 

The writer believes that the establish- 
lishment of this Denver institution is of 
the greatest importance to this commun- 
ity and that every true sportsman and 
every man that loves his country is, or 
should be, personally interested in see- 
ing this institution supported in every 
way. A museum is as necessary to a 
community’s intellectual growth as a 
library and in the opinion of many deep 
thinkers, more so. 

The building will be completed by 
June 1, 1908. .The art gallery will be 
finished as a lecture room wherein popu- 
lar lectures on natural history subjects 
will be delivered from time to time. 


A stéel cage is now being built for 
the safe protection of President John 
F. Campion’s collection of erystallized 
gold. There is no similar collection in 
size and value in the world. 
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SKEEING IN THE NORTH COUNTRY 


America has been aptly styled the 
amphitheater of the athletic world, for in 
no other country are so many diverse 
sports represented. Not even the ancient 
Greeks were so ardent lovers of athletic 
games. Our polyglot population has 
brought to this land the national sports 
of almost every clime. Our vast country 
with its rolling prairie, its rugged hills 
and mountains, its balmy air of the 
South, and ice and snow of the North, 
furnish ideal facilities for their indul- 
gence. 

Skeeing is one of- the most recent 
sports to capture the fancy of our peo- 
ple. In far-away Norway and Sweden 
it has been the most popular out-door 
sport for untold centuries. It was in- 
troduced into America by the Seandina- 
vian colonies of northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin. These sturdy people found 
in this rugged north country, with its 
snow-clad hills, an ideal vantage-ground 
for their national sport. 

Every town and hamlet in this vast 
north country now boasts a skee club, 
and many of them have specially con- 
structed slides, to make the sport more 
thrilling. Young and old have caught 
the fever and the surrounding hills are 
continualiy thronged with devotees. The 
contagion has even spread to our large 
cities, and in many of the parks skeeing 
in its milder form is attempted. Of 
necessity, however, this sport must be 
confined to the colder regions of our 
country—there being but little oppor- 
tunity for it on the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts. 

Skee racing may take various forms, 


HIGHSTONE 


such as straight-away-distance races, 
cross-country courses, hill climbing, and 
events in which four men are mounted 
on two pairs of skees. The most popular, 
as well as the most thrilling, is skee 
jumping or leaping for distance. 
Skeeing is not only a thrilling amuse- 
ment, but also a most strenuous exer- 


Olaf Jonnum leaving “take-off” in 
his wonderful jump of 110 feet. He 
is the most daring and sensational 
skee rider in America. 


cise. But above all it is a sport worthy 
of the name by everything which calls 
for skill, strength, quickness and re- 
source, by every element of competition 
and excitement, which enters into those 
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forms of rapid motion that are the basis 
of our athletic sports. Perhaps one of 
the most enthralling charms of this new 
sport is the fact that the athlete is forced 
to rely solely on his own skill and physi- 
cal prowess; thus is the supreme delight 
of the contest heightened. Another im- 
portant factor is the absence of expense. 


Outdoor Life 


air as the boat shoots along on one run- 
ner; or who have traversed an icy slide 
on a frail toboggan, at the rate of a mile 
a minute; even you but vaguely realize 
the wonderful exhilaration of the new 
sport. These are but amusements of 
the earth; skeeing—a sport that would 
enthrall the gods themselves. 
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The slide, showing skee rider landing far down the course 
after his thrilling jump. Photograph taken at Ishpeming, 


Mich. 


Skeeing today is without a peer in the 
world of outdoor sports. Even the fair 


A skee tourney, such as is held at Ish- 
peming, Michigan, every year, is a most 











sex have long since become neophytes at 
the shrine, and now display a deal of 
skill and daring. You who have flown 
along on an ice-boat with the speed of 
the wind, now over a crack of open wa- 
ter, the next moment lifted high in mid- 


wonderful sight. Thousands of specta- 
tors are lined up along that steep slide of 
860 feet, eager for the contest to begin. 

The signal is given. All eyes are cen- 
tered on the slide. Far up, dimly out- 
lined against the sky, appears one of 
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the riders, preparing for his daring 
flight. He has already left the crest of 
the hill, and begun his perilous journey. 
On, on, he comes, gathering impetus at 
every bound. Now he has attained a 
speed of a mile a minute. Nearer and 
nearer he flies. It seems impossible for 
a man to retain his upright position with 
that terrific velocity. Now comes the su- 
preme moment, for the final struggle. 
The rider has reached the platform, or 
take-off. With all his remaining 
strength—his muscles taut, he hurls him- 
self into space. Like a flying Mercury, 
he soars far out over the course, and, at 
last, comes to an upright position, some 
one hundred feet or more from the 
take-off. ; 

In tite National Skee Tourney at Ish- 
peming, Feb. 22nd, Olaf Jonnum made 
a sensational jump of one hundred and 
ten (110) feet. In this contest all the 
noted, skee riders of this north country 
were entered, and opposed to them were 
several daring and incomparable per- 
formers from Norway and Sweden. 

Once you have witnessed a skee exhi- 
bition, you will become so enthused with 


the sport that you cannot rest until you 
have found your way to the nearest 
sporting goods shop to purchase a pair of 
skees for yourself. In your first efforts 
to negotiate the slide you may meet with 
dire accidents, but in time you will have 
gained the mastery. Then for the first 
time you attempt that terrific journey 
from the crest of the hill. 

Oh! the indeseribable thrill of that 
first flight! You look down that seem- 
ingly interminable course, and then 
school yourself for the journey. Already 
you have launched forth. On you fly, 
like one in the grasp of a cyclone. You 
are no longer a creature of this earth. A 
wonderful sensation comes over you. You 
feel like-a person hurled from a cliff— 
falling—falling into a terrible abyss. 
Then at last you reach the platform. You 
feel the clear, cold air coursing madly 
through your veins—your strength 
comes back to-you. You leap forth from 
the platform, and at last come to a halt, 
far down the course. From now on you 
will be held captive by the sport. You 
have tested the pastime of the gods, and 
you long for more. 


A Home Picture 


What shall it profit me should I attain 
To those far regions of perpetual snow, 





Where all the world lies pictured out below 
With wealth of tillage, forest-land and plain? 
I then shall miss the twilight’s sweet refrain 
Of breezes in the fallow, fields that blow, 
The color-bearers in the splendid show 

Of summer, and the autumn’s pompous train! 


Far sweeter when the twilight shadows fall, 
To sit beside the inglenook and hear 

The chirping cricket to the kettle call; 

And catch far off, with sensitive, fine ear, 
The whisper of old masters, until all 

The night is filled with song and courtly cheer! 


ALONZO RICE. 








Hunting the 


The tiger, asserts a missionary from 
India, is by nature one of the most cow- 
ardly animals, and will never attack 
man until cornered; but having once 
tasted human flesh, it becomes a con- 
firmed ‘‘man-eater.’’ 

Such a beast kept his district in ter- 
ror a long time, destroying many lives 
within its regular beat of about three 
hundred miles. Its earlier victims were 
children. When they became so terror- 
stricken that they no longer ventured 
forth to play, it fell upon women, as 
they Went to the well outside the village 
for water. They were thus forced to go 
in bands for mutual protection. 

Foiled by them, it fell upon the post- 
men. It was the custom to have the 
mail delivered by carriers on foot. A 
long pole was carried on the shoulder, 
the mail being hung upon one end, and 
a number of rings strung upon the 


*Man-Eater’”’ 


other, the latter, by their jingling, as the 
postman jogged along at a dog trot over 
his ten-mile beat, announcing his ap- 
proach. After several postmen had 
been unceremoniously dispatched, it be- 
came difficult to fill vacancies. Mean- 
time, local bands scoured the jungles in 
vain. While they were hunting ‘mid 
scenes of latest havoc, the cunning beast 
would perhaps be heard from two or 
three hundred miles away. 

Finally the British government was 
importuned for aid. <A_ professional 
tiger hunter was employed, who, after 
exhausting all known tactics of his art 
in vain, donned the garb of a postman, 


substituting his gun for the long pole on ° 


which to hang the mail and rings. He 
had not gone far when the tiger made a 
spring from the thicket. But the hunter 
was too quick; and the beast which had 
slain so many fell under his bullet. 

B. L. P. 


Latest By Wire 


(From the Piute Paindealer.) 


Billie Blaze with a blooming bouquet, 
Went wooing a maid o’er the wuet. 

A bulldog that saw him 

Proceeded to chaw him. 
The funeral’s set for touduet. 


Betty Swift, who had seventeen beaux, 
Once wed a rich Mormon named Meaux. 
Her Mormon with mon 
Added sixteen to won. 
Now she has nearly seventeen feaux. 


Tommy Tugbutton living in Taos, 
Tied yarn to the tail of a maos, 
And a fuse to the yarn. 
This occurred in a barn. 
Now the village has only one haos. 


Cal Cuttle while playing croquet, 
Was struck with a mallet toduet. 
He died as he fell, 
And now he’s in—well, 
As to that we have nothing to suet. 


From a telegraph wire hangs Geier 

Six feet from the earth, perhaps heier. 
The Hades Gazette 
This headline has sette: 

“New Horse Thief—The Latest By Weier!” 


T. C. McCONNELL, 
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Walrus heads and tusks in the Reed collection. 





FAMOUS HEADS AND HORNS 


A MATCHLESS COLLECTION 


The famous Reed collection of heads, 
horns and skins of Alaskan big game ani- 
mals, which for three years has been on 
exhibition at the Union Club in Vic- 
toria, B. C., has been secured for New 
York, and safely landed at the Zoologi- 
cal Park. The collection was formed by 
Mr. A. 8S. Reed, an English sportsman, 
during an extensive series of hunting 
adventures in the wild Northwest, and it 
contains the finest lot of heads of giant 
moose, caribou, Alaskan brown bear, 
white mountain sheep and walrus, ever 
brought together. Owing to the disap- 
pearance of the big game of Alaska, it is 
doubtful whether it would now be pos- 
sible for anyone to bring together such 


a collection of extra large specimens. 
Several of the objects are, by experts, 
believed to be the finest of their kinds in 
existence. 

The collection is widely known among 
the sportsmen of America and Europe, 
and it will be a satisfaction to American 
sportsmen and naturalists to know that 
it will remain in America. It arrived at 
the Zoological Park packed in six huge 
cases, on October 16th, and was tempor- 
arily stored in the horn room of the 
Lion House. The collection was secured 
through the efforts of Dr. W. T. Horn- 
aday, who last winter was instrumental 
in founding the national collection of 
heads and horns, owned by the New 
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York Zoological Society. It comes to 
New York as the gift of Emerson Me- 
Millin, Esq., a prominent member of the 
Camp-l"ire Club of New York, who is 
himself an ardent sportsman. 

The ecllection is valued at $10,000; 
but by reason of the purpose to which-it 
will be devoted, it was finally acquired 
at a total cost of $5,500. it was secured 
barely in time to forestall its sale abroad. 
A famous German sportsman, of unlim- 
ited wealth, passed through New York 
city on his way to Victoria to purchase 
the collection, when he learned that it 
had been secured two weeks previously 
by the authorization of Mr. MeMiilin. 
He has since stated that he would will- 
ingly have paid $10,000 for the lot. 





This spread of antlers measures 76 inches. 














It is the best all-round head on record 
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Lining up for the long tramp. 





A TRIP INTO THE CALIFORNIA HILLS 


W.-R. HEACOCK, .D. D. S. 


Among the many happy days I have 
spent near to Nature’s heart in the Cali- 
fornia hills one of the choicest trips (I 
suppose because the most recent) was 
taken last September in the region near 
the headwaters of Mad river in Trinity 
county. 

It was necessary to take a railroad 
ride of over 600 miles, but that is noth- 
ing when your blood is tingling in an- 
ticipation of a few weeks where the elu- 
sive trout dares you to eatch him, and 
the grouse rises so suddenly from your 
very feet and is away into the majestic 
fir so surprisingly quick that you have 
only time to say, ‘‘Gee! Where did that 
fellow stop? Oh, yes, there he is! 
Bang!’’ and a few chips fly from a sus- 
picious knot, which was not, and your 
bird is away again from a limb near by, 
but not the one you shot. Or the wily 
buck feeds and fattens as a trophy for 


you if you are smarter than he—but are 
you? 

Our party consisted of one preacher, 
one saw-bones, one uncle, two tooth-car- 
penters, and Lyman, thirteen years of 
age, the star hunter of all, who killed 
the first buck on the trip, being a fine 
young spike, shot from the wagon on the 
way out. All of the party were from 
San Francisco except the writer. 

From the terminus of the railroad at 
Willits, we took wagon to Covelo, in 
Round valley, sixty miles, then fifteen 
miles on, to Morgan’s ranch in Summit 
valley. We left the wagon here and 
packed horses. Being out for real bene- 
fit, we all walked from this point, except 
Uncle, who said his bones were too stiff. 

Desiring as early a start as possible, 
we were up as soon as light appeared. 
and, breakfast over, goods arranged in 
piles for convenient packing, we were 
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soon in the mysteries of the diamond. 
hitch. Having all been out together be- 
fore on similar outings the packing was 
soon over, and we lined out about 8:30 
for a long, hard tramp. Eleven months 
of office grind is not much for developing 
leg muscles, so this was a trying day for 
us all; but no one showed the white 
feather, and 4 o’clock found us at the 
mouth of Hull creek where it joins the 
north fork of Eel river, and a magnifi- 


Six beauties. 
F. T. Heacock, D.D.S. On right, W 


cent camping spot. We removed the 
packs as soon as possible, for the horses 
were very tired. The first day’s pack 
had worried them somewhat. 

As we had plenty of time, we decided 
to remain here over Sunday, this being 
Saturday evening, so made camp prepar- 
atory to a stay of two days. 
was fair here. 


Hunting 
Results: One forked-horn 
buck, trout for every meal, and wild 
pigeons for Sunday dinner. 

Monday we moved on to the perma- 


The four we got in one morning. 
. R. Heacock, D.D. 


nent camp, at the top of the range above 
Red Mountain creek. This, I think, was 
the hardest day’s tramp I ever took. On 
the last hard pull the little mule lost 
his balance, fell off the trail and rolled 
down, breaking the pack open and strew- 
ing his load for rods down the side of 
the eafion. Well, this is written for pev- 
ple who know, so I need not comment 
further, as my fellow woodmen can see 
it all. We were too tired to say much, 





On the left, 
Ss 


but in a surprisingly short time it was all 
righted and we were rejoicingon the way. 
We then tied the mule to the old mare, 
and, in less than a hundred yards, the 
mare fell, and, being tied to the mule, 
both rolled down the bank. Brothers, 
you know! Zip-boom-bang! Oh! the 
joys of a trip in the hills! Just to per- 
spire—sweat, if you please—mop your 
brow, feel every bone in your body ach- 
ing, notice that your stomach and back- 
bone are embracing each other; that 
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your lips are parched, feet sore, and 
then to see the two packs, strewn in 
beautiful confusion all the way 
down a steep road for rods! Say! 
boys, it’s awful. But I would start 
on a trip just like that to-morrow if I 
could. Wouldn’t you? If a fellow has 
it in his bones, he can’t help it; and I 
am sorry for the man who doesn’t 
enjoy it. 

Well, the distress signal was given im- 
mediately, and all hands flocked to the 
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One of the boys, passing over the same 
ground several days after, picked up 
some .22 Specials, W.R.F., and brought 
them in. 

In half an hour more we were safe in 
permanent camp with the finest spring, 
most magnificent trees, grandest view, 
sweetest aroma, purest air, that man ever 
need to expect or wish for. Here we 
spent ten days of delightfr' >screation, 
rejuvenating ourselves in God’s glorious 
out-of-doors. 





Some toothsome morsels being prepared to take back to civilization. 


rescue. The mare was on her back, be- 
tween two small bull-pines. The mule 
was in the middle of a manzanita bush 
and saying, as loud as if she were re- 
lated to Balaam’s beast: ‘‘There, now, 
you can’t blame me for that!’’ We 
didn’t, so the only thing to do was to 
gather up the pack again, which we 
did, losing only about one pound of 
sugar, and a few shells, which rolled 
among the leaves and were covered up. 


\ 


After several days in camp, with the 
varied experiences of camp life, one 
night we were all awakened by rain, and, 
as we were up rustling around for can- 
vas to keep everything dry, Uncle re- 
marked: ‘‘If it stops by morning we 
will surely get the big bucks out in the 
openings, sunning themselves.’’ Uncle, 
being an old hunter and our absolute au- 
thority, we were all anxious for the 
morning. At 5 o’clock the rain stopped 
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and all hands were up. A good break- 
fast, some ‘‘jerkey’’ in our pockets, and 
away we go! My brother and I, going 
together, passed up to the top of the 
ridge and down into a ecafion beyond, 
heading for a range about one and a 
half miles beyond, where we were to 
meet the other boys, and separating there 
to hunt the ridge and return to camp 
in the afternoon. 

The brush was very wet, so before we 
had gone far there couldn’t have been 
a dry thread on us; but Uncle says: ‘‘It 
is a good day for bucks,’’ so we forgot 
the inconvenience. Just on a rise he- 
yond the first cafion we approach a small 
ridge, cautiously, for a likely spot is 
just ahead. Hist! See there! just be- 
yond, in the opening among some small 
oaks, stand two deer. We are motionless, 
and so are they. The misty and hazy 
atmosphere makes us uncertain as to the 
gender; 300 yards is a long distance 
and we must be sure. I say, ‘‘They are 
old does.’’ Frank says, ‘‘Don’t be sure 
of it now. Keep your eye peeled and 
they will move in a minute if we don’t, 
and we can see their horns.’’ Well, now. 
boys, did you ever stand fire that way? 
If you did and your nerves kept steady 
I guess it was not your first experience. 
Well, this was not our first, so soon my 
‘‘old doe’’ turned her head a trifle—and 
showed a fine pair of horns; and, say, 
the .25-36 Marlin wasn’t long in waiting, 
but true to the mark, and quick as a 
flash the business was done, and the 
proud monarch was ours. Frank’s .25- 
35 Winchester suddenly awoke, and the 
sharp ‘‘ping! ping!’’ from it broke the 
sluggish echoes of the misty morning, 
and another trophy awaited our coming. 





We remarked that this was fairly good 
shooting, considering the foggy morning, 
distance and brush to shoot through. 
Cleaning and hanging in small oaks was 
soon accomplished, and we hastened on, 
so as n»t to hinder the other boys, whom 
we expected to meet at the top of the 
ridge beyond. 

About twenty or thirty minutes later. 
we were hurrying on, and just as we 
were on opposite sides of a small bunch 
of manzanita, I heard a smashing of 
bushes, as if a band of cattle had been 
suddenly stampeded. I rushed around 
towards Frank, as the sound came from 
that side. We caught sight of three big 
antlered fellows going over the ridge 
100 yards to the right. Each was able 
to get in two shots, and they were snaps, 
too, and each brought down his buck. 
Well, now, here we are—our limit in 
one morning, and we must go back to 
camp and avoid the temptation of the 
rest of the day. Just as we were load- 
ing the last one on animals to pack into 
eamp, the boys returned over the hill, 
tired and hungry, with no game at all. 

Such are the fortunes of hunting, and 
such it is that make you love it; so, in 
order to succeed, you must have pa- 
tience, perseverance, caution, nerves of 
steel to stand and wait, and quickness 
with accuracy, in the one fleeting mo- 
ment of opportunity. 

The deer proved to be good specimens 
of the black tail variety. I have both 
heads mounted. One graces my home, 
the other my office. And, qs I look at 
them each day, I wonder when again I 
ean don ‘my old clothes for a time and 
seek the secluded spots in mountains 
wild, where living is really a joy. 
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Palace of H. H. King of Nepaul. 





OVER THE HIMALAYAS 


FRANK E. JACKSON 


Over the Himalayas and into Nepaul 
on the back of an elephant! Tossing 
and swaying through this kingdom on 
the back of a pachyderm so huge of bulk 
that he almost seemed to dwarf the 
mountains themselves. Ah, but it was 
a delightful sensation. The natives do. 
not help things out by the housing 
which they place on the elephant’s back. 
It doesn’t have the slightest resemblance 
to a Pullman car. Take a straw mat- 
tress and surmount it with a little 
wooden platform about as big as the 
running board of ‘an old-fashioned New 
England double-runner. Throw onto 
this a cushion about as thick as the kind 
you find in some hotels and this com- 
pletes the outfit, save an iron hand-rail 
which is supposed to be a safeguard 
when the pachyderm lurches to one side, 
but which is really a device to jab you 
in the ribs when you are getting into 
forgetful slumber. 

Nevertheless the journey was so novel 
as to be at all times entertaining, and 


there is one thing to be said ‘in favor of 
an elephant. He is moderate, and after 
you have climbed the mountain on his 
back you have the one comforting assur- 
ance that he isn’t apt to get skittish and 
play the leading role in a runaway acci- 
dent. He is the embodiment of caution 
and when he places one of his ponderous 
feet a yard or so ahead you have the 
comforting assurance of knowing that 
thus far you are on solid ground. Big 
and clumsy looking as are his feet, they 
are acutely sensitive and he never places 
them till assured that the footing will 
hold. 

But Nepaul is worth the trip. A dozen 
Gurkha soldiers formed our escort, for 
it is not well with the European that 
goeth into the country without an es- 
eort. A letter from the maharaja is the 
best passport. 

The scenery is grand beyond descrip- 
tion. From the plains the mountains 
look like a long row of white clouds, top- 
ping the wooded foothills. As you 
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slowly approach, some of the peaks sift 
themselves out of the haze and you 
know for a verity that they are mountain 
and not cloud. Yet there is always 
doubt as to the rest and these doubts are 
not settled till you work your way into 
the foothills and find that the clouds do 
not reach high enough to mingle with the 
mountain tops—that far above the clouds 
there are peaks on peaks of rugged white- 
ness. 

There were two days in the highest 
part of our climb that were very dis- 
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height of over 29,000 feet, is the lofti- 
est mountain in the world. On our way 
to Katmandu we passed around the see- 
ond highest peak, Kanchanjanga, which 
is over 28,000 feet. 

It is a beautiful sight in crossing these 
ranges to see the clouds lying below in a 
calm, vaporous sea, broken here and 
there by the tops of lesser hills which 
rise like islands. Lightning is fre- 
quently seen flashing through the clouds 
beneath, while above us there is the 
great arch of cloudless blue. 








In the Himalayas on the road to Dargeling. 


tressing to us all. We were so far above 
the sea that the rarefied air kept us 
gasping for breath for hours at a time. 

Though the generai effect of the 
mountains is that of solid unbroken 
chain, they are much cut by deep gorges 
through which the rivers and glaciers 
find their way to the lower levels. Fora 
few statistics: The average elevation 
of the range is about 19,000 feet, but 
forty-eight peaks are known to exceed 
24,000 feet, and Mount Everest, with a 


And sunsets! I have never seen and 
do not expect again to see such glorious 
bursts of rich, changing coloring in 
cloud and mountain top. One instant a 
peak is enveloped in a fiery bath of color 
that seems all-consuming, and the next 
it softens into the minor tones of the af- 
terglow. If words fail one in describing 
the Himalayas at noontide, they grow 
more futile in the evening hour. 

Now then, for something of Nepaul 
itself. It is a large independent native 
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state, lying between Thibet on the north 
and India on the south. Its whole length 
and breadth is mountainous, and as I 
have mentioned, the highest peaks in the 
world are within its borders. The in- 
habitants belong to a class that evidently 
takes back to the Tartar or Chinese 
tribes. ‘They have no resemblance in 
feature, religion or manners to the 
Hindu. The Gurkhans are the ruling 
race—slight of stature, but brave unto 
death. The Indian army contains many 
Kurkha regiments. 

The capital of the state is Katmandu 
and has a population of over 50,000. The 
palace of the King stands in the center 
of the city and is built in pagoda fash- 
ion, its carvings being emblematic of the 
Buddhist religion. The city is full of 
handsome temples, all built of wood and 
many of them several stories in height. 
They are ornamented with carvings, 
paintings and gilding. But the roofs 
are the most striking feature of these 
places of worship. They are build en- 
tirely of brass and copper and along the 
eaves are hung numerous little bells 
which tirkle in the breeze. The relig- 
ion is Buddhism and the priests are 
called lamas. 

The city of Katmandu is dirty beyond 


comparison. The streets are little more 
than lanes. Sewerage is unknown and 
there is no place where a breath of un- 
contaminated air is to be had. There 
isn’t a plow or a cart to be seen any- 
where in the country and all labor is 
performed by hand. The men and 
women make packmules of. themselves, 
carrying all their produce on their 
backs. Slavery exists and the lot of the 
slave is lightened by no ray of hope. 
Rice is the principal food of the people. 
and opium, oil seeds and tobacco are 
grown to some extent. 

The people as a whole are ignorant 
and superstitious and the life of a Eu- 
ropean is in almost constant danger. It 
is hard to get at the facts in regard to 
the ancient history of this little race. 
Fact and fable are so interwoven that it 
is impossible to tell where one begins and 
the other leaves off. Suffice it to say, it 
is an old kingdom with a line of princes 
stretching back for thousands of years. 
It never bent the knee to the Delhi em- 
perors or any of the Asiatic visitors. The 
present ruling chief bears the name of 
Shum Shere Jung Bahadur. He is 
young, speaks no English, has never 
crossed the border of his state and has a 
deep distrust of all foreigners. 


Who Bides His Time 


It looked like beauty wasted; through dark night, 
The spotless snow its ermine robes unfurled 

On bare, brown hills. It seemed as sad a sight 
As goodness scattered through a heedless world. 


The morning came. Beneath a cloudless sun 
The landscape lay, all beautiful, serene; 

By that mute eloquence I then was won, 
And gazed enraptured on that fairy ‘scene. 


And thus I came to know that each good deed 
Will shine like snow on midnight hills forlorn; 
And at the last my weary eyes may read 
Love’s deathless message on some smiling morn. 


ALONZO RICE. 


























THE LONG HAIRED MONSTER 


OF THE NORTH 


An Epic Story 


HUNTER 


[A story of the Northland, told in the plain words of an old-time hunter and trapper, a 
man who has delighted our readers with many accounts of actual hunting experiences. ] 


Part II 


After my return from the far North 
and our hunt for those giant animals of 
which we had the good fortune to kill 
one, and then met with the sad disaster 
in which Professor Hengelewoort lost 
his life and Jack McDougal disappeared 
in the whirling waters below the falls 
and never appeared again, and all of 
our specimens and _ photographs “were 
lost, I stayed a short time at Winnipeg 
and talked with many hunters and 
trappers. I found plenty that fully be- 
lieved what I told them and who be- 
lieved Jack MeDougal. I found that I 
could get many of those brave, hardy 
men to go away to the far North with 
me. Some wanted pay, but others would 
go for the sake of the adventure and a 
share in the outcome, whether good or 
bad, 

I told these men that I would go the 
next spring if I could arrange matters 
to suit me. Then I went home. The 
Professor had never alluded to any fam- 
ily or to his home, but I felt that I must 
know whether he had relatives. I found 
the man who had introduced us and he 
said that the Professor had told him he 
had not a relative alive. He mentioned, 
however, several colleagues and histo- 
rians with whom the Professor had been 
connected and gave me a list of them. 


I wrote to all these people and gave 
them an outline of the facts concerning 
the Professor’s death. At once there 
was a stir in the scientific world, as the 
Professor was known all over the globe. 
Letters poured in to me and offers of 
financial aid to carry out what we had 
attempted came in many of the letters. 
Many of these letters spoke in the great- 
est praise of the Professor and of the 
deep regret at the news of his death, and 
also of the great loss to the scientific 
world occasioned by his notes and pho- 
tographs being destroyed. 

Among the many letters came one from 
a lady. First she asked for particulars 
and I told her all I could about his 
death; and then, in the best language at 
my command, I went over the facts as 
to his death and burial, telling her of 
the inscription that I had cut in the rock. 
She then wrote and asked me if I would 
come and see her, enclosing money for 
my expenses. I went and found a beau- 
tiful lady living in a magnificent home 
and surrounded with luxury. She lis- 
tened and wept at the recital of the 
Professor’s death. Then she told me 
that she and the Professor were lovers 
and expected to have been married long 
ago, but her people had opposed it on ac- 
count of his wandering habits and lack 


——— 
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“She came—clothed in a neat 
walking dress.” 

of fortune; that although she would 
have married him against the bitter op- 
position of her people, the pride of the 
Professor had stood in the way and he 
had gone away and wandered into all 
the dangerous places on the earth. Now 
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she wanted to do something to show her 
great love for him. I was staggered at 
what she proposed doing. She wanted 
to go herself to that far North land and 
stand on his grave and water it with 
her tears. She said that she was rich 
and that she hated the wealth that had 
kept her apart from the man that she 
loved, and she wanted to spend it in 
bringing out of the frozen North one of 
those giants and show it to the world as 
an honor to the man whom she had 
loved. I told her that it would be an 
impossibility for a woman to make such 
a journey as that would necessarily be. 
I tried to show her how impossible it 
would be; that she would have to travel 
with rough, uncouth men, who, while 
honest, were not in the least ‘‘cultured’’ 
and whose language was sometimes more 
foreible than elegant. 


THien I told her of the hard walks over 
‘‘earries’’ and of the drenching showers 
of rain and how our clothes dried on 
us; of the dangers from fierce animals 
and the long and fearfully cold winter 
that would have to be spent there. 
Though I did all I possibly could to dis- 
courage her from going, there was no 
use, for she was determined to go. Then 
I said, ‘‘ All right, if you go I will not, 
and I am the only living man who knows 
the way.’’ I then bade her a most re- 
spectful good-bye and left her over- 
whelmed in tears. 


That was a hard task, but I could not 
consent to allowing that beautiful and 
cultured lady to undertake such a jour- 
ney. Few men would brave it and | 
felt at ance that I owed her protection 
rather than to encourage her to take 
chances with death. 


I returned home and two days later 
the lady’s card was brought to me. She 
came, and | could see that ‘‘the light of 
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battle’’ was in her eye. Instead of 
tears she had a resolute expression, and 
with the rich blood in her cheeks she 
was the most beautiful woman that I 
ever saw. I gave her a seat and waited. 
She handed me a paper and told me to 
read it carefully, which I did. It was 
a legally drawn document in which she 
agreed to bear all the expenses of an ex- 
pedition into the far North, which was 
to be entirely under my direction, I to 
take as many men and the quantity of 
supplies I wished, she paying for all. 
She asked nothing of anything secured 
except such as pertained to the great 
hairy animal that we sought, and she 
only wanted such parts of that as went 
to establish the fact that Professor Hen- 
gelewoort had found and identified the 
animal and had killed one with his own 
hand. She also wanted all of his papers, 
photographs and personal _ effects, 
should such be recovered. When I had 
completed reading the document, I told 
her that such generosity was unheard 
of and that I should most certainly ac- 
cept it. Without a word she handed me 
another paper. This set forth the [act 
that I gave my consent for her to join 
my party, that she would furnish two 
men to go with her to guard her, which 
two men would have no other duties to 
perform, that she would have separate 
tents for herself and would not hinder 
our enterprise or in any way interfere 
with my plans and arrangements. Then 
I again tried to persuade her of her 
folly, but she said, ‘‘I am going. If you 
will not let me go with you, I will follow 
you. I am going!’’ Then I asked her if 
she could walk four miles on a good 
smooth road without stopping to rest. A 
smile came to hér face, the first that I 
had seen, and she said, ‘‘I will walk as 
many miles in a day as you. I am strong 
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and well. If that is the trouble, try 
me.’’ ‘‘All right,’’ said I, ‘‘Come to- 
morrow morning at 8 o’clock and we 
will see. She came, and I could not 
help but admire that beautiful form 
clothed in a neat walking dress, with 
low-heeled shoes and in every way fitted 
out for a hard walk. 

We started out, she by my side. I 
struck my all-day gait, a deliberate, 
swinging walk, which while it does not 
seem fast, will carry you many miles 
between sun and sun. I went right 
ahead to the outskirts of the city, then 
on out in the country. She asked me of 
the far North and I told her of its 
rugged nature, of its rocks and swamps, 
its waters and waterfalls, of the hard 
paddling to breast the floods and of the 
hunger that would sometimes come when 
game was searee. I pictured its dismal 
solitude and terrible cold and the ice- 
bound rivers and lakes. I painted all in 
the most forbidding colors. Then she 
smiled and‘said, ‘‘That will not do; you 
eannot prevent my going. If you told 
me that we had to cross lakes of fire and 
brimstone, still would I go.’’ Then she 
said, ‘‘ Please tell me the other side; tell 
me of those glorious views of the beauti- 
ful forest and those grand things with 
which Nature has filled that store- 
house.’’ I did as she told me, for she 
had charmed me out of my better judg- 
ment. I told her of the lovely forest in 
the spring with its garments of vivid 
green in which it was being clothed, of 
the wild birds and wild animals coming 
forth to enjoy all the profusion of Na- 
ture’s bounty; then of the summer with 
the pulsing life in air, water and on 
land, when all were filled with life and 
love. I could see the light kindle in her 
eyes and the hot blood flow in her cheeks. 
Then when I painted the best I could 
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“Expecting to see some wild animal, but at first saw nothing.” 


the glorious autumn scenes with the 
brilliant colors on a thousand hills, and 
the windrows of autumn leaves along the 
water and the taste of frost in your nos- 
trils, with high mountain sides painted 
as no human hand could paint them, 
she drew a long breath and said, ‘‘I 
knew it was beautiful and grand and 
I am going.’”’ 

Then I pictured the later fall, then 
the first snow as it sifted down, then 
and fearful cold, but I put the cabin in 
it and the glowing fire and good cheer 
and brave comrades and the hunt and 
the fishing and the traps. I pictured it 
all to her. 

All this time we had been swinging 
along and had left the walks of the city 


behind and were now on bare ground 
with rather hard walking, but she was 
by my side and. seemed as fresh as whep 
we started. On we went, talking always 
of the far North. We walked steadily 
till noon, and I, knowing the ground, 
knew that we had traveled ten miles. I 
did not stop at a hotel or farm house at 


noon, but we sat beside a hedge of spruce 


with woods on the other side. From ‘my 
pocket I took a lunch and from a run- 
ning spring some water. I gave her cold 
boiled beef, a goodly portion, then a 
piece of ‘brown bread. There was am- 
ple of each, but nothing else. After we 
had eaten I told her that she could have 
fifteen minutes to stroll in the grove if 
she wished to. At the end of that time 
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she was by my side again and we started 
homewards, but by another route where 
I knew we would cross a ear line about 
half way back. ; 

She said to me, ‘‘ You have witnessed 
other scenes worth hearing about be- 
sides those away in thé far North. Tell 
me of them.’’ So I -told her of the South 
with its deep forests, its dark cypress 
brakes and its snakes and reptiles, and 
its glowing heat and beautiful flowers 
in the spring, and the dried barrenness 
of the late summer and fall. I told her 
of the great plains as I had seen them, 
peopled with millions of buffalo some- 
times thundering over the vast plains 
in great masses of thousands. Then I 
told her of the wild red men whom I 
had fought and of their terrible barbar- 
ity. 

Soon we came to the car line and I 
told her that she had done well indeed, 
but I advised her to ride back. ‘‘ Are 
you tired?’’ she asked me. I told her 
**No.’? And on we went together, and 
when we ‘reached our starting point I 
had to confess that she had stood that 
twenty-four mile walk fully as well as 
I had. 

With triumph in her eyes, she said, 
**Now, can I go?’’ And I weakly re- 
plied, ‘‘Yes.’’ So it was settled that I 
should take a party in the spring and go 
and she should go with me. I gave her 
advice as to clothing, shoes, etc, and told 
her to have everything of the most dur- 
able kind. The two men that she insisted 
on taking, I left to her. She placed in 
my hands ample funds to equip our ex- 
pedition. I wanted five men beside my- 
self, with three canoes, and with her 
two men our party footed up eight men 
and one lady. I got rifles with plenty 
of ammunition, and also secured a fine 
photographing instrument with plenty 


of supplies for it. I decided to go to 
Winnipeg the last of March so as to have 
ample time to enlist my men and get 
ready. 

I visited the lady again and she 
showed me what preparations she had 
made, and I saw that she had enough, 
but not too much. Then I advised her 
to take plenty of outdoor exercise so as 
to be in excellent physical condition for 
the terrible journey she was to make. 
Before I left her I again advised her not 
to go, but it was no use. Then I assured 
her that I would stand between her and 
danger with my life, and the same would 
be true with every man in my party. 
She thanked me. I had bought her a 
good Winchester ‘rifle. It was no toy, 
but a serviceable weapon with heavy 
ball and large enough for any ordinary 
game. I directed her to go to a shoot- 
ing gallery and practice, but to use her 
own rifle and get used to it; to shoot off- 


_ hand and also from a rest, and explained 


all to her; then when the weather would 
permit to carry the rifle with her to the 
country and practice at will, also to 
earry it herself and become accustomed 
to its weight. 


Then we shook hands and I left on the 
first step of a journey that was fated to 
bring strange adventure and great hard- 
ships and danger. I had written to Win- 
nipeg that I was coming, and when I| 
reached that city I found that a few of 
the men who were going with me were 
there and that the rest would be there 
in time. I secured four big canoes and 
carefully bought supplies, and about the 
middle of April my men had all come in. 
I made my arrangements with them and 
insisted on all being paid. We decided 
that I would leave with the bank there 
eighteen months’ pay for each man to 
be used by their families as needed, and 
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“I saw bending over me the most horrible apparition possible to imagine.” 


to be theirs on their return. I told them 
all of the great danger that they were 
taking and that they; knowing it, must 
themselves decide whether to go or not. 
Not one flinched; all were eager for the 
adventure. 


I appointed a man by the name of Mc- 
Knight as foreman. He was Scotch with 
a tinge of Indian blood and reminded me 
of poor Jack MeDougal. In my talks 
with him I told him all about our acci- 
dent when Jack disappeared, and he in- 
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timated in his quaint way that perhaps 
Jack was not dead: Such a thought had 
never occurred to me. I had accepted 
his death to be a fact without question 
and told McKnight that he must be 
erazy to think of such a thing. He only 
said, ‘‘Denna you ken that a Scootch- 
man is haird to keel?’’ 

I told them of the lady who was com- 
ing and who was to go with us, and that 
she was the one that had made it possible 
for us all to go. They shook their heads, 
but MeKnight said, ‘‘If the lassie be 
stout and brave, she can do it without a 
doot.’? When the ice was nearly gone 
I wired to her and she came, bringing 
with her two Highland Scotchmen 
whose father had served her father and 
had been with him in many dangers. 
These brothers’ names were Murray and 
they were big fine men, and I looked 
them over with pleasure. 


We loaded our canoes and were ready. . 


Before starting there came to the water’s 
side many friends and relatives of our 
men. A few tears were shed, but not 
many. The women of that North land 
are brave and they parted with their men 


with brave hearts. Now away we go 


and our canoes are turned towards that 
far North with its safely-guarded mys- 
teries and its white death and many 
perils. 

Our Lady, as I shall now call her, 
went in her own canoe with her two 
Scotchmen, and I kept in touch with her 
eanoe and saw that her men were both 
experts with the paddle. We went for- 
ward two days and then I stopped over 
a day to rest, as the canoe is a trying 
place till one becomes used to it. 

Our Lady had a double tent. One 
part was hers and the other for the two 
brothers, and I soon got on to it that one 
of them was always awake at night and 
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with a rifle in his hand. Our stop was 
well timed as hands were blistered and 
a rest necessary. I called all together 
after dinner and directed them to get 
rifles ready for a target shoot. I placed 
it at 200 yards and all did well. I 
found the Murrays were splendid shots. 
After the rest came Our Lady, and it de- 
lighted me when she made the third best 
shot made. The Murrays and all were 
astonished at what our ‘‘Mastodon’”’ 
rifles would do. I showed the effect of 
the soft-point and the penetration of the 
hard-point and all agreed that if prop- 
erly handled nothing could resist them. 

Our Lay was never in the way. She 
adapted herself to our conditions. She 
talked freely with every man in our 
party and made friends with all. There 
was not a man in our party but who 
would have placed his life between her 
and harm. 

We journeyed on northward and soon 
green began to appear, and all at-once 
spring came into bloom. About three 
weeks after starting Our Lady asked me 
to change places with one of her Scots, 
which I did gladly. I took the bow and 
she the center, with the big Murray in 
the stern. I needed to paddle only part 
of the time, so I had leisure to talk. I 
was pleased’ with her. quick sense of 
beauty, and nothing escaped her gaze. 
She pointed out the beautiful peaks, the 
high mountain sides, the foaming rapids 
and the lovely flowers, many of which 
she gathered. 

She asked me to tell all the incidents 
of my former trip and also what Jack 
McDougal had told me of his first jour- 
ney. A week crept past and she always 
kept me with her. We traveled the 
“‘earries’’ together and I helped her over 
the bad places. She always insisted on 
carrying a light pack over the ‘‘carries.’’ 
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“He carried that knife in his hand, and I had no chance to escape.” 


‘*Why not?’’ she would ask. ‘‘Am I not 
well and strong? I want to harden my- 
self for anything that may happen.”’ 
I cautioned each one to note carefully 
our route, as they might come back with- 
out me and possibly any one might have 
to come alone, as I did. 

Then I thought, ‘‘What if it should 
be Our Lady that had to come alone.’’ 
But when I saw that brave face and 
lithe, strong form, I knew that she could 
do it if it became necessary. I taught 
her to hunt and soon she brought down 
a fine deer, and I saw her shed tears over 
the beautiful dead animal. 

On and on we traveled, always to the 
North, and I was living a life of joy and 
Our Lady appeared to be happy, except 
at times, and then her heart saddened 
and her eyes grew dim. At last we came 
within about a week’s travel of the falls 
where Jack and I met our disaster, and 
I cautioned all to watch carefully for 
any sign of his body in the waters. 

One noon we came to a ‘“‘carry”’ 
around rapids of about two miles. Our 
Lady and I went ahead each with light 
loads, she with her rifle and I with one 





of our big rifles in my hand. She ap- 
peared to like to go ahead and did so 
this time, | following closely and the 
men coming some distance behind. As 
we made a short turn she started and 
held up a hand, stepping aside. I 
dropped my pack and threw my rifle 
forward, expecting to see some wild ani- 
mal, but at first saw nothing. Then I 
saw her pointing forward and, stepping 
to her side, looked and saw a man lying 
on his side with his back toward us. He 
did not move and at first I thought him 
dead, but she had her glass turned on 
him and whispered that she could see 
him breathe. I motioned to our Scot to 
hurry and he came to us on a run. Then 
I told him to stand by Our Lady with 
rifle ready, while I went forward to the 
man. He was sleeping and when I came 
near I saw that he was clothed mostly 
in skins, but some few ragged clothes 
showed in places. Finally I advanced 
so as to see his face, which was covered 
with a great bushy beard. I touched 
him with my toe and he sprang to his 
feet and Jack McDougal stood before 
me. ‘‘I knew that you would come,”’ 





















he cried, and then dropped to the 
ground. 

‘*Jack McDougal is here!’’ I cried, 
and soon they were all around us. We 
gave him whisky and he soon regained 
consciousness. Then we fed him. He 
then told us that he wanted rest, so we 
went into camp right there and soon had 
him on a bed of spruce in a tent. While 
he slept one of the men cut his hair and 
trimmed his beard. When he woke the 
men washed him thoroughly and dressed 
him in some of their own clothes. Then 
Jack MeDougal faced me, his old self, 
only thinner and older. There were men 
with us that knew him well and all shook 
his hand, and Our Lady came and I told 
him who she was, and that our brave, 
true Professor had been very dear to her. 

Jack was weak and we realized that 
we must not ask too much of him, so, 
giving him food, we made him lie down 
and sleep and asked him nothing for two 
days, when he appeared well. Then we 


all gathered together to listen to him, © 


and this is his story as he told it, al- 
though not in his own mixed dialect : 
‘When the canoe went over the falls 
I had no fear of drowning, but the mo- 
tion of going over sent me down deep 
into the water and there appeared to be 
a suction that drew me down deeper and 
I could not overcome it. I could not 
come up and I realized that I was in the 
suction of the whirlpool and was going 
to drown. Then I knew nothing, and 
when I did have sense again I was suf- 
fering all the tortures that man can en- 
dure. Finally I felt easier and, opening 
my eyes, I saw bending over me the 
most horrible apparition possible to 
imagine. A great hairy man with beara 
flowing over his breast and hair hanging 
down to his waist, with hollow cheeks 
and burning eyes. The only clothing 
that he wore was a piece of skin around 
his waist coming down nearly to his 
knees. I opened my mouth to speak, but 
he instantly clapped his hand over my 
mouth and then proceeded to gag me. 
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Then I discovered that my hands and 
feet were tied. I looked and found that 
I was in a eavern back of the falls and 
to one side I could hear the roaring of 
the waters. I listened and after a time 
I heard you shout and call my name. I 
struggled with my hands but could not 
loose them. The light was dim and after 
it became dark my captor came to me 
and with whispered words in broken 
French and Indian tongue made me un- 
derstand that he would feed me if I 
would make no noise. But he held the 
point of a knife to my: side, giving me 
to understand that if I uttered a sound 
he would kill me. I nodded and he re- 
moved the gag, fed me and gave me 
water. Then he gagged me again, cut 
the bonds from my feet and made me 
arise, and, taking me by the arm, guided 
me along a winding passage till we came 
out under the sky. He carried that knife 
ready in his hand, and I had no chance 
to escape. He led me through the for- 
est for about two miles till we came to 
a rocky cave and then into a deep eav- 
ern. He started a fire and made it warm 
and motioned me to dry my clothes. He 
removed the gag from my mouth as he 
knew that now I could not make you 
hear. 

**Then I began to talk to him in En- 
glish. He could not understand a word. 
Then I tried French-Indian on him 
and he could understand. I asked him 
why he had kept me. ‘Lonesome,’ he 
said. I tried to make him understand 
that I wanted to go and that we would 
take him with us. He only shook his 
head and made motions around his neck, 
that they would hang him. 

‘*Then I felt sure that he was a man 
who had committed murder and fled into 
the wilds and had been there for years. 
He was apparently about sixty years 
old, large and gaunt. After a while he 
looked carefully to my bonds and left 
me and I sank into sleep. When I awoke 
it was morning and he was cooking 
breakfast. Against the walls of the cav- 
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ern were our two rifles and the Profes- 
sor’s fixtures were all there, with almost 
all of our belongings. I made him un- 
derstand that those things should be 
dried, and he told me in his way that I 
could do it if I would promise not to 
go outside the cave. This I did, as l 
wanted to save the Professor’s papers 
and pictures if I could do so. I found 
the papers were wet, but straightened 
them out and dried them carefully. 
The photograph films were in a water- 
tight can and that in a metal box, and 
they were safe. Our other goods I 
dried thoroughly and cleaned the rifles. 
I saw no cartridges and asked him where 
they were. ‘Safe,’ he signed to me. 
Then I asked him how he had got all 
those things from the water and he made 
me understand that he had dived for 
them during the night, and that he had 
seen us go over and had dived for me 
or I would have been drowned, which I 
fully believed. 

‘*He brought food to me and I ate. 
Then he made me understand that he 
was going to keep me with him because 
he was lonesome, that he would keep me 
tied till my friend was gone and I had 
no canoe, and that it was so late in the 
season that I could not get away. He 
kept strict watch of every motion and I 
dared not attack him as he was a giant 
in strength. 

‘*He stayed with me till almost night, 
then tying me again, he went away and 
I saw no more till morning. This was 
kept up for a week and then he told me 
that you were gone and that he would 
give me my liberty but no arms, and that 
I dare not start for the settlements with- 
out food or arms, and that he should 
watch me all the time till snow came, 
and that if I started away he would hunt 
me down and kill me, which I fully be- 
lieve he would have done. 

‘‘T did not attempt to escape, but 
joined in hunting, he carrying the rifle 
and never letting it out of his hands. 


_ found that he had an immense store of 


fine furs hidden away in a dry cavern, 
which he had been accumulating for 
years. 


‘*He lived entirely on meat. He had a 
little of our flour which had been wet, 
and I dried it out and baked some, but 
he would not eat it. We laid by a stock 
of dried méat as our rifle helped him, 
and he told me that he had no ammuni- 
tion for his gun and had not had for 
several years, but got his meat by traps 
and snares. 

‘*We stayed in that cavern during the 
coldest weather. Soon the winter 


- passed by; spring came and I fully de- 


termined to make a break for liberty in 
the spring, but he got suspicious as the 
snow went away and I got sick, and it 
was only about ten days ago that I had 
an opportunity. I would not have had 
that chance only he fell over a cliff and 
broke his leg. I carried him to the cave 
and set his leg and did all that was pos- 
sible for him, attending him faithfully 
till I could see that he would be able to 
walk in about two weeks. He had been 
obliged to tell me where the cartridges 
were and so | had the balance of power 
in my hands. I told him that we were 
even; that he had saved my life and I 
his, and that I was going home; that he 
would be able to walk in a short time, 
and that I would leave food and water 
within his reach to“do him for a month 
and enough dried meat to last him six 
months; that I would leave one of the 
rifles and half the ammunition in the 
eavern for him to use when he got able, 
and then I would go. He said but little. 
I told him that if I waited until he was 
well he would fight me and that I would 
have to shoot him. I also told him that 
he had nothing to fear from me as I 
would bring no one to find him for any- 
thing he had done. This, I think, re- 
lieved his mind. When I was ready J 
shook his hand and came away. I 
brought one of the rifles and ammuni- 
tion and a bear skin and some dried 
meat. I had to follow the river and it 
was slow work, over rocks and through 
briers, and I was not well, as an all meat 
diet had not agreed with me; but I 
struggled on this far and had lain down 
to rest when you found me. Thank God 
that you came.”’ 


(Concluded in next number.) 
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A NEW 


The buffalo herd which was presented 
to the national government by the New York 
Zoologival Society last year, to form the 
nucleus of a great southwestern herd, was 
shipped on October 11th, to the new range 
of 7,68( acres that has been prepared for it 
in the best portion of the Wichita game re- 
serve, southwestern Oklahoma. On Octo- 
ber 10th, fifteen fine animals, the pick of the 
splendid herd of forty-five head in the New 
York Zoological Park, were crated for ship- 
ment, each in a roomy and comfortable crate, 
and shipped to Cache, Oklahoma. In view 
of the nature and object of the shipment,—a 
gift to the people, for the express purpose 
of helping preserve the American Bison 
from ultimate extinctionthe American 
Express Company and the New York Cen- 
tral lines transport the two cars free of 
charge from New York to St. Louis, and 
the Wells-Fargo Express Company also 
makes a free gift of the transportation over 
the ’Frisco road from St. Louis to Cache. 
Both these favors are greatly appreciated 
by the Zoological Society, which had under- 
taken to make delivery at Cache. 

In 1906, the New York Zoological Society 
received from the director of the Zoological 





NATIONAL BUFFALO HERD. 


Park a suggestion that the society offer to 
the national government, as a gift, a herd of 
fifteen buffaloes with which to start a new 
national herd. The proposal was warmly 
endorsed by the executive committee of the 
society. The offer was made to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who immediately ac- 
cepted it, and invited the society to select 
a site for the new fenced range that would 
be necessary. Forthwith the society dis- 
patched a special agent, Mr. J. A. Loring, 
who went to the Wichita reserve, and with 
Supervisor E. F. Morrissey, carefully exam- 
ined the whole available territory. A loca- 
tion was agreed upon, and duly mapped out. 
Mr. Loring submitted to the society an elab- 
orate and thorough report, which was trans- 
mitted to the Department of Agriculture, 
and to Congress. Secretary Wilson secured 
a special appropriation of $15,000 for the 
erection of a wire fence to enclose twelve 
square miles of range, and to erect corrals, 
sheds, and hay barn. This work has been 
proceeding, and will soon be completed, un- 
der the direction of the Forestry Bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture, whose offi- 
cers have from the first been keenly inter- 
ested in the undertaking. Al] the improve- 
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ments were planned by Mr. Hornaday, and 
the animals for the nucleus herd were care- 
fully selected by him. 

The buffalo herd of the New York Zoolog- 
ical Park has for a long time been one of 
the finest sights of that great home for wild 
animals. Originally planned to contain 
twenty head, it numbered previous to this 
shipment forty-five as handsome buffaloes 
of all ages as ever were brought together. 
Ten lusty calves have been born this year. 

But, notwithstanding the fine condition 
of this herd, the officers of the Zoological 
society know that the only sure way by 
which the American Bison can be preserved 
in full vigor for the next two hundred years, 
or more, is by establishing herds under na- 
tional or state ownership, on public lands, 
in ranges so large and so diversified that 
the animals will be wild and free. Under 
such conditions, Dr. Hornaday declares that 
no ill effects from inbreeding ever need be 
feared. 

The herd forwarded to Oklahoma is com- 


posed as follows: Six breeding cows; one 
big bull, “Comanche,” five years old, and 
master of the herd; one bull three and one 
half years old, two bulls and one cow in 
third year, one bull and one cow in second 
year, and one pair of calves, male and fe- 
male, six months old. In this collection, 
four different strains of blood are repre- 
sented, and after this succession of breed- 
ing males has been exhausted, there will be 
nothing to fear from inbreeding. 

The shipment went forward in charge of 
Frank Rush, keeper of the Wichita Buffalo 
range, and H. Raymond Mitchell, chief clerk 
of the New York Zoological Park. The buf- 
faloes were shipped in two patent stock 
cars, and traveled in passenger trains the 
whole distance. On arriving at Cache 
teams were in readiness and the animals 
were hauled, crated as they were, twelve 
miles to the new range. The utmost care 
will be observed to prevent infection by the 
Texas fever tick that is such a scourge to 
cattle in the Southwest. 


WHERE THE BEARS “DEN UP.” 


The large bears of the Alaska Peninsula 
choose some queer places for their winter 
dens, at elevations anywhere from 300 to 


The Alaska Peninsula is largely volcanic 
in formation, with many strata of material 
much softer than the country rock, which, 
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The cross on top of mountain shows location of bear den. 


3,000 feet. The dens found in the higher 
altitudes are almost invariably located in 


the most rugged and inaccessible mountain 
cliffs. 


in time, from the action of the elements, 
crumbles away and leaves natural caves of 
varying sizes. The bears take advantage of 
these natural caverns and with little addi- 








os 





tional work with their strong feet and 
claws shape them into dens suitable for 
their long winter sleep. 

The + on picture No. 1 shows the lo 
cation of a bear den that has to the knowl- 
edge of the writer been occupied for the last 
three winters by bears, two, and sometimes 
three bears, occupying the same den. There 
is no doubt but that this den has been 
used for winter quarters by the bears for 
many seasons previous to that, as it is an 
old saying among the native hunters that 





The cross at 


“once you discover one of these cave dens 
you can count on finding bears in them ev- 
ery winter.” 

The den shown in the picture is about 
three miles from the ocean beach and at an 
elevation of about 2,000 feet. The entrance 
to the den is four feet high. The den is 
oval in shape, thirty feet long, twenty feet 
wide, and averages five feet in height. There 
is two feet of loose, dry dirt in the bottom 
of the cave, which slopes gently from the 
back wall to the entrance. Bears do not 
soil their winter dens, which are just as 
clean when they leave them in the spring 
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as they were the first day they were ever 
occupied. 

In the fall of the year, when these huge 
fellows have taken on a great blanket of 
blubber under their thick coat of fur, from 
a fish diet, and about two weeks before the 
snow falls on the lower levels, they resort 
to a berry diet, which by the holidays puts 
them in condition for their winter hiberna- 
tion, and when they enter their dens for 
their long winter sleep there is nothing in 
their stomachs. The snow drifts over their 





ver edge of picture shows entrance to bear den. 


dens many feet deep, and there they stay 
until they break out through the snow in 
the spring, usually about the last week in 
April or the first week in May. 

It sometimes occurs that when bears first 
come out in the spring that the conditions 
are not favorable for them to stay out. 
Should this be the case, they are so con- 
structed by nature that they can return to 
their dens and remain there several weeks 
longer. But should they find anything edi- 
ble, and eat it, their craving for food is re- 
established and their long hibernation ended. 

L. L. BALES. 
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Brown bear in trap. 


A MONTANA BEAR HUNT, 





It was in the month of April a couple of 
years ago that I entertained an eastern cou- 
ple, Mr. G. H. Messenger and wife of Lin- 
den, Iowa, in a manner that was eminently 
enjoyable to them and most satisfactory to 
to me. 

A few days’ pack trip from Ovando, Mon- 
tana, took us to our permanent camp. They 
were agreeable people, and while we could 
ordinarily make this trip in two days, yet 
when we consider that a woman was in the 
party, we did very well. The first day in 
camp we saw four goats up on a cliff be- 
side the trail. Fishing was so good that in 
a week they had enough, and showed a de- 
sire to go after bears. 


On the tenth or eleventh: day in camp, 

we got our first bear (inatrap) a fine black 

ne, which Mrs. Messenger decided she 

wanted to kill—and she did. A few days 

later we got a large brown bear (in a trap), 

which Mr. Messenger killed. Four or five 

days later we got a large silver-tip, and the 

following day secured a yearling cinnamon 

, -a nice hide, but small. On the twentieth Binck bear is tras. 
and twenty-first days in camp we got one 

each day, making a total of six bears in Mr. and Mrs. Messenger enjoyed their 

twenty-one days. trip to the very fullest extent. They were 
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Wash day in camp. 
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out thirty-three days in all, and between 
bear hunting, fishing and riding through the 
grand forests hereabouts, watching the deer 
and elk, their desires for the freedom of 
the mountains were fully satisfied. 

Mr. Messenger’s health (he was troubled 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking over 
your April number, 1907, I was quite inter- 
ested in the article, entitled “Who Owns the 
Bear?” It recalled a little incident that 
happened to me while hunting along the 
banks of the Bitter Root river in Montana 
in the early eighties. I went out hunting 
one morning in December, after a fresh fall 
of about six inches of snow, and had not 
traveled over a mile through the willows 
and quaking aspens until I came in sight of 
a big whitetail, a barren doe. Taking a 
shot at her I wounded and bled her very 
freely. She ran through the thick brush, 
and I followed the bloody snow trail for 
about a mile. I finally heard a lone shot 
fired in the direction in which she went; so 
hastening my footsteps, I soon came up to 
an Indian who had killed the doe and had 
her bled and paunched. When I came up I 
told him that it was my deer, and he said: 
“Y-e-8; suyappa (white man) shootum mow- 







Editor Outdoor Life:—You will probably 
remember my contribution to Outdoor Life 
in the March (1906) number in opposition 
to hunting bear with dogs. I am also op- 
posed to this guiding business because it has 
several bad features as regards the preser- 
vation of game. Why not let the people 
who want to hunt go out and find their own 
game, thereby not revealing the retreat of 
the game by the much interested guide? By 
this method there would be, I venture to say, 
a fourth less game killed in a season. Hs- 
pecially would this besoof deer. Butthe bears 
are going to be slaughtered fast so long 
as these guides are allowed to go after them 
with dogs. 

I look at the bear problem like this: 


These animals will soon be of the past un- 
(7) 
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THE DIVISION OF GAME THAT 





AN ENEMY OF DOGS AND GUIDES. 
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with indigestion) was greatly benefited, he 
getting entirely over his trouble in ten days. 
When he came to Ovando he weighed 96 
lbs., and when he went out he tipped the 
beam at 109, thereby having gained thirteen 
pounds. M. P. DUNHAM. 











IS KILLED BY TWO. 


wich (deer). Indian killum mowwich,” and 
he made a sign on his finger telling me he 
would give me half. 

So we skinned off the hide, and I sup- 
posed that when he divided it he would cut 
it in two from head to tail; but to my sur- 
prise he cut it at the loin and gave me the 
hind quarters. He took the shoulders, skin 
and head, and he said to me in broken lan- 
guage: “Suyappa (white man) likum f-r-y; 
Indian likum s-t-e-w; squaw likum b-u-c-k- 
s-k-i-n head (touching it with the toe of his 
moccasin). Skookum (good) muc-a-much 
(grub) Indian d-o-g.” So we picked up our 
parts and both went our way, well satisfied 
with our division; and I have always fol- 
lowed that rule and it has met with approval. 
I have always given the party that is in pos- 
session of the game the dividing of it and 
I think if a man is not selfish he will di- 
vide as the Indian did. 

GEORGE L. BLODGETT. 


der present conditions. For instance, say 
that the past hunting season has been dry 
so far; therefore a still hunter has but lit- 
tle show of getting a shot at Bruin or of 
even seeing much fresh signs. Then if 
there is a tracking snow for two or three 
weeks before the bears den, the still hun- 
ter feels that he has a possible chance of 
a shot at a bear. But with the guide and 
his dogs this dry season is what he wants. 
They can get over the mountains all the 
easier without snow and follow the track of 
the bear just as well since all depends on the 
dogs. 

I have just returned from a four days’ 
hunt up Gore creek, twelve miles from here. 
Along Gore creek there are a number of 
ranchers, mostly all old settlers. They all 
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know that there have always been a few 
bears on each side of the gulch and, of 
course, the men folks of them are always 
hoping that while hunting for deer in sea- 
son they will be able to add a bear to their 
deer kill. The fact of the matter is they all 
like to know that there are a few bears on 
the hills, and who needs the price of a good 
bear pelt more than the rancher, or who is 
more entiled to it? 

Jake Borah, with his pack of hounds, 
has just been over the divide from Gore, on 
Piney creek and Sheephorn; having killed 
fifteen bears, large and small. Does any 
one think that those districts would now be 
a good place to get a bear by still hunting? 

When I left Gore and for some time be- 
fore Borah was running bears at the very 
doors of some of the ranchers. Do the bulk 
of the ranchers like this? I can truthfully 
say that they do not, if what they said to 
me were their true sentiments. I was told 
at Wolcott two weeks ago by two reliable 
ranchers from Piney—where Borah and his 
dogs have been—that about all of the deer 
in that locality had been scared out by his 
dogs during the open season, only a few 
miles from Wolcott, a thing unknown at this 
time of year without a storm to drive them 
down. I can vouch for this fact, because 


I lived on Piney and have hunted the district. 


in question more than one season. 
Returning to the bear question, I wish 

to say that if my memory serves me Ccor- 

rectly Outdoor Life crawfished a little on the 


SHE LICKED 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A friend of mine 
was hunting on the headwaters of the Mc- 
Cloud river some years ago, and sat down 
to rest by the side of a small stream. Just 
below him about one hundred and fifty yards 
was a big tree blown down across the brook 
that made a bridge, and that portion of it 
just above the water must have been fully 
twenty feet from the bed of the stream. 

He had been sitting there perhaps ten 
or fifteen minutes when out walked an old 
she-bear :and two well-grown cubs and 
started across the log, the cubs right at the 
heels of the old one. My friend waited un- 


subject of protection of bear by saying that 
there would be too few bear killed by still 
hunting. That is just what we want. Then 
there will always be some bear; hence the 
man with the hunting and shooting spirit 
will feel as though it was worth his while 
to keep a hunting rifle longer. Must the 
bear go the way of the buffalo and elk, and 
I might say deer? I believe in early protec- 
tion and not wait until they are all killed 
before making a move to stop the extermin- 
ation. 


While I am getting too old to hunt much 
more I hope that by another season there 
will be some legislation prohibiting the run- 
ning of bear with dogs. According to my 
experience the bear is not so destructive to 
domestic stock as some would have us be- 
lieve. J. W. STONEBREAKER. 

Red Cliff, Colo. 

{Our correspondent’s wishes regarding 
dogs and guides will never be realized. It is 
too hard to get bears when dogs are em- 
ployed, to hunt for them without this advan- 
tage. There is no harder or more laborious 
work (except sheep hunting) than huntin 
for bear even when you have a well-traine 
pack of dogs, and no kind of sentiment will 
ever gather enough headway to stop it. As 
for hunting without guides, that is all right 
if the hunter knows the country, has plenty 
of time to spend locating the game, and 
wants to do his own work. If, however (as 
is most always the case), the time allowed 
for the hunt is short, and his muscles from 
the over-taxed office work are so weak that 
he would prefer to have some one else wran- 
gle the horses, chop the wood and get the 
breakfast, he should feel at perfect libert 
(as he always certainly will be able to do 
to engage guides, cooks or horse wranglers 
in numbers commensurate with his demands 
and consistent with his purse, for the pur- 
pose of doing this work.—Editor.] 


THE CUBS. 


til they were about the middle of the log 
and directly over the water and then fired 
at the old one. She was moving along 
slowly, but at that distance she moved far- 
ther than he had supposed and the ball 
struck her too far back to knock her off the 
log, but it made her mad as a bald hornet, 
and, wheeling about, she slapped first one 
cub and then the other off the log into the 
water; then, turning about, resumed her 
way across until a second ball finished her 
career. The cubs squalled like a ten-year- 
old boy from his first licking, but they both 
scrambled out and came whimpering up the 


bank and started across the log again on the 
8) 
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gallop, crying at every jump, until they, too, 
were knocked off the log by my friend’s 
rifle. 

Evidently when the first ball struck the 
old one through the “innards” she thought 
that the cubs had played some sort of a 
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sharp trick upon her and to teach them the 
proper filial respect for their ursine mother, 
boxed them spinning off the log as a gentle 
reminder of her authority. 
G. W. HARVEY, M. D. 
Letter from California. 


RESULTS OF PRIVATE RESERVES. 


As an example of the undesirable results 
from private game reserves and shooting 
parks, I shall make some extracts from the 
1906 game statistics of Austria-Hungary. 

These, by the way, are very similar in 
most all of the European countries, varying 
only in extent, not in character. 

Considering that all this hunting is done 
on 210 reserves, and the shooting by none 
but the owners, leasers or guests of such, 
we may infer that some people get more 
than their share of shooting and that a mul- 
titude are absolutely deprived thereof, It 
seems quite natural that under suca condi- 
tions 9,308 wardens cannot cope with the 
“poachers.” There certainly must be some 
lovers of the hunt among the “multitude.” 


Number of reserves ............. 210 
Combined acreage ............... 26,695,289 
Number of wardens ............. 9,308 


Killed in 1906. 

ee 18,429 Bears ...... 21 
Roe-deer ... 106,858 Wolves ..... 58 
Chamoix ... a eres 34 
BE Saco. 46,000 Foxes ...... 40,082 
Rabbits .... 185,188 Wildcats ... 143 
Woodchucks 1,174 Badgers .... 5,827 
Preasants .. 261,915 Otters ...... 1,145 
Prairie Squirrels ... 240,141 

chickens. .2,107,796 Bagles ..... 645 
Snipes ..... 22,808 Hawks and 
Other birds. 147,055 crows .... 584,483 
Other quadrupeds ................ 105,984 


Of this, some of that under “Hawks ani 
crows,” “Squirrels” and “Other quadrupeds” 
is the work of wardens. The work of the 
“poachers” is not recorded. Would that 
they got their share! 


A. WEINHAGEN. 


BRAVE (7?) BEAR HUNTERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish you to pub- 
lish a very amusing incident which happened 
a few miles north of Vancouver, B. C., which 
I hope you will think worthy of space in 
your valuable magazine: 

Shortly after the game season opened, 
this fall there were many reports of bear 
being seen a short distance from North Van- 
couver, and a party of five young fellows 
thought they would have no trouble in bag- 
ging one or more of them. So after buying 
five new rifles, they departed early one 
morning, taking the ferry that leaves Van- 
couver for that location. They had hunted 
and climbed all day, not seeing a sign of 
a bear, nor taking time at noon to eat the 
lunch which they had taken with them. 

After giving up hope of seeing Bruin they 
started homeward; when arriving at a small 
stream which crossed the trail, they thought 





it a good place for eating their lunch. Lay- 
ing their guns down, the hunters climbed 
over a log to reach a point handy to the 
water. When they had partly eaten their 
lunch they were startled to see a full-grown 
bear walk out to where their guns were 
piled. They did not consider much about 
killing bruin just then, but managed to beat 
a hasty retreat to the boat landing, leaving 
their guns, as a matter of small importance, 
in possession of the bear, who, after taking 
in the situation, started to run the other 
way. 

This was all taken in from a not very 
long distance by a third party, who, after 
the bear left, walked up and took possession 
of the new rifles. 

Up to time of writing, the hunters had 
not tried to get back their guns—and the 
party who has them is wating for the own- 
ers to come and claim them. 








Editor Outdoor Life:—This is a simple 
matter and I have been greatly surprised 
that there should be a diversity of opinion 
on the subject of buffalo bellowing. A man 
who has hunted buffalo with everything from 
an old matchlock up to a gatling gun, like 
I have not, is certainly competent to decide 
So easy a query as this is. I am an old, 
scarred, crabbed, experienced plainsman, 
having hunted the vast prairies almost as 
far west as Yankton, South Dakota and as 
far north as the Pabst Brewery in Milwau- 
kee. For the past ten years I have hunted 
buffalo exclusively, hardly stopping to take 
my regular meals in my eager pursuit of 
this game. I may be safely presumed to 
know whereof I speak on this question. 

My testimony is no hothouse testimony 
—neither is it extracted from Webster’s Un- 
abridged or the Encyclopedia. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to examine the hun- 
dreds of scars that adorn my frame and 
who realizes that those scars were received 
while crawling through the timothy fields 
after buffalo will feel instinctive confidence 
in my testimony in this matter. 

In your last issue Mr. Hornaday says 
that one of his buffalo bulls bellowed five 
times. That is a good many times, Mr. 
Editor. He must have been a large buffalo 
—and lonesome. Another of his bulls got 











Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to your 
reply to a correspondent in the Decem- 
ber number of Outdoor Life, in regard 
to Dr. Long’s woodcock leg-setting story, 
you are quite right, I think, in wonder- 
ing why no other bird or four-footed beast 
of all the millions that have for so many 
ages been under close observation, has been 
known to mend its broken limb. Some time 
ago I made a note upon this subject of the 
Long surgical woodcock, which I take the 
liberty of sending you, and which is as 
follows: 

The story is utterly impossible of belief, 
because it raises at once a very stupid bird 
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THE BUFFALO QUESTION SETTLED. 


THE WOODCOCK LEG-SETTING STORY. 


into the region of rational experimental in- 









up to the four mark. The chances are that 
this buffalo was sick. Tonsilitis is a bad 
thing for a buffalo’s bellows. 

Dr. Allen says that he stands ready to 
supply us with more letters from men who 
never heard a buffalo bellow. Perhaps he 
can do it. He can get one or two from me. 

This is an important affair—a world- 
reaching matter, in fact, and it is a pleas- 
ure to settle it and know that the thing is 
corked up once and for all. 

The buffalo actually does make a noise. 
My next door neighbor for six years was a 
buffalo. He was noisy. He was noisiest 
about sun-up every morning. The noise he 
made is almost indescribable. However, it 
was not a grunt. He may have grunted 
when he made it but we lost the grunt. 
As near as I can describe it he made a 
noise that resembled a dog fight in a rain- 
barrel combined with the racket made by 
a dozen school kids running along a picket 
fence with a lath in their chubby fists. 

Upon hearing this noise we invariably 
laid it to the buffalo and we were always 
right. Investigation always proved that the 
critter had busted loose. 

I therefore state without fear or favor 
that the buffalo DOES make a noise—but 
what it is or whence it comes—you can 
search me! N. H. CROWELL. 

Letter from Minnesota. 


telligence, where our most alert and cunning 
wild creatures like the crow, the fox, the 
wolf, or the dog, cannot follow it. Did any 
one ever claim that any of these creatures 
are capable of devising a cast of any sort for 
a broken leg? Would even an eight-year-old 
child, untaught, know enough to do it? 
Would any of the manlike apes know 
enough? ; 

Such an act could not be the result of 
instinct on the part of the bird, because in- 
stinct is of slow growth and could only de- 
velop under conditions that applied to the 
whole species through long ages. If all the 
woodcock for countless years had had their 
legs broken, it is conceivable that some in- 
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stinct with regard to the fact might have 
developed. ; 

The act, therefore, must be the result of 
rational intelligence, and what could sud- 
denly develop such a degree of reason in a 
single bird, and in regard to this one emer- 
gency? It could not have been acting from 
experience, or from the experience of its an- 
cestors, but from the sudden light of reason. 
Is this credible? Did it reason on this one 
emergency, and never again in its life? Set 
reason going, and where is it going to stop 
in bird or man? How much more vital to a 
woodcock or to any other bird is its wing 
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than its leg, yet no one claims that the bird 
mends its broken wing—the kind of evidence 
is wanting, namely, the lump of clay on the 
broken wing that has probably been found 
upon the broken leg. If the crippled bird 
used its wings in the mud, as it does its legs, 
the lump or cast would doubtless be found. 
A broken bone immersed in the mud might 
easily accumulate mud at the callus about 
the fracture, and hence give rise to the silly 
legend that the bird practices this kind of 
surgery upon itself. 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 
West Park, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1907. 


HE SAYS IT’S A BELLOW. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The controversy 
“Do buffalo bellow?” seems to me ties 
the hands of some of the old boys who 
so emphatically express their personal 
opinion of “What is a bellow?” I fear 
the same difference of opinion would be 
made manifest over the query “Do geese 
sing?” It would be a matter of personal 
opinion of what constituted a song. I fear 
that too many persons in this controversy 
accept the sound made by cattle as the stand- 
ard and only simon-pure bellow. That buf- 
falo make a sound that might easily be 


Dey say de banks am bustin’ 

Dat Loositanny bigges’ boat 
Bin skivin’ cros’ der sea, 

An’ brung tel’ millen’ dollars, 
But not er cent fur me. 

Dat money all in gol’ dey say: 
W’ot chickums dem ud buy! 

Nem’ min’! De coops is gittin’ ripe! 
Not fur frum by an’ by! 

Dry terbacker leaf an’ smokin’ 

An’ chickums, fur black I! 


Becoz dey’s drainin’ dry. 
Dat’s funny jes’ ’coz money’s tight, 
When chickums doan’ roos’ high. 
Mistah Rich Man groan an’ grumble; 
Dat mule ’e fat an’ spry; 
De stocks an’ bon’s dey tumble, 
An’ lambs dey bleat an’ fly, 
While chickum, fried, an’ taters, 
Am good ernuf fur I! 


termed a deep gutteral bellow, or roar, will 
hardly be denied by any person of acute 
hearing that has traveled and camped where 
they were to be seen by the thousands, as 
was the case long before the war. Since 
1852 I have met the buffalo in his sojourns 
from the cool north to sunny Texas, until 
the exterminating warfare of the late sev- 
enties depleted their ranks. I have seen 
them in droves of thousands, and! am satis- 
fied to diagnose the sound they make as a 
“bellow.” CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH. 
Letter from Texas. 


GAME. 


Dis ol’ brack fox ’e wa’m de plank 
Right on de end, and den 

Der chickums cluck low in de dahk, 
Ter roos’ dar. Dat ol’ hen 

She gits ’er neck wrung sof’ly, 
De bag a gittin full: 

I only jes’ a-puttin’ in 
Sum hay fur dat ol’ guy— 

Dat stub’rn fool my ol’ gray mule. 
De night’s de time fur I! 


Dey is de game—game chickums 
Fur sports; an’ dat means I. 
Kyarve dat sweet roas’ game chickum— 
Dat am de game fur I. 
Dey talk ’baout hawks an’ weasels— 
Dis weasel’s mighty sly; 
Jes’ ketch ’im sleepin’ ef ye’ kin: 
Ize happy an’ Ize sly; 
An’ dey ain't a bit o’ panic 
Fur dis ol’ weasel—I! 
L. F. BROWN. 








REMEMBER THE HAINES. 


We take pleasure in publishing once more the coupon on the Haines Model run last issue: 





Gentlemen: 

The New Haines Model Revolver, in my mind, is an ideal weapon. 
willing to subscribe myself for 
of them, providing the price is not more than $ 


I think the gun should be made in 


caliber and of as light weight as is safe. but I am willing to let the majority rule 
in the matter. 

















Reading, Mass.. nec, 2,07 . 
Mr. J.A.McGuire, 
Denver, Colo. 


Dear Sir: 


We have your favor of the 27th and carefully note contents. 
We have had great success with our Sleeping Pocket, having received 
letters from Millionnaire Campers, Invalids, Hospital Authorities, 
Forest Experts, Physicians, Clergymen, Cowboys, Guides and men 
in every known profession, all testifying to its worth in stronger 
terms than we ever dared to advocate. 

Your magazine stands head and shoulders above all others for 
bringing in prompt business. 

Yours truly, 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 
T.A.A.1M. 




















THE H. & A. .44-CALIBER SHOTGUN USED AS A RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a reader of 
and.much interested in the articles of Lieut. 
Whelen on “Hunting Outfits.” They were 
exceptionally good and full of practical in- 
formation. It is, however, the subject of 
firearms that I wish to discuss, hoping that 
I can give a new idea that will “help some.” 


He recommends a .22 caliber target pistol 
or grouse gun, which is very handy, but I 
think I have a better one for the purpose in 
a Hopkins & Allen .44 caliber shotgun. Its 
weight is only five pounds, with 26-inch bar- 
rel, is take-down, and costs only $6.50. It is 
cylinder bore and will shoot the everlasting 
shot shell or .44 caliber ball cartridge as a 
slug. 

I believe it is the best all-around gun 
one can take on a “hike” in the woods or 
mountains, packing trips or‘trout fishing. It 
it surprising the results one can get with 
such a gun. You can shoot rabbits in the 
early morning or late evening, in the feeding 
time, when it is too dark to see the sights 
of a rifle or revolver. The ball can be used 
if larger game is encountered, and it is very 
effective at short range. 

I know I was mighty glad to have this 
combination on two occasions last summer 


while trout fishing, when a mountain lion 
crossed the stream just below me, and 
again when we were chased by a band of 
wild cattle. The leader, an old bull, was 
not far behind when we reached a place of 
safety. 

I don’t approve of a revolver, either, ca 
these trips (I refer to the S. & W. or Colt, 
.38 or .32-20 caliber), for the reason I never 
saw anyone get results when they went after 
small game. Once in a while they might 
hit something, but my experience has been 
that you would go hungry if you depended 
on the pistol. 

Not so with the gun I recommend, for 
mountain quail, grouse, rabbits, tree squir- 
rels, and all other game fall before it, and 
help out wonderfully on the menu. 

To sum up the points in favor, it is light, 
easy to carry, inexpensive, adaptable to more 
uses, and more effective than any single gun 
that you can take into the woods. 

L. E. WYCKOFF. 


{If our correspondent had any fear that 
the mountain lion referred to would attack 
him when crossing the stream mentioned, he 
must never have hunted much of this game. 
—Editor.] 


THE GOOD OLD BALLARD. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—An article by “H” 
in the October number, and one by Mr. An- 
derson in the current issue, concerning Bal- 
lard rifles, has brought to mind some of my 
experience with that same gun. 

I arrived in the great and glorious West 
at about the time of the disappearance of 
the buffalo, and found a good many of these 
rifles in the hands of hunters. As “H” says, 


it looked to me more like a rifle than any- 
thing I had ever seen, and I did not lose 
much time in acquiring one, buying of an 
old hunter who was willing to sell on account 
of failing eyesight. I presume I have owned 
more than a hundred rifles, comprising near- 
ly all models of all American makes, and I 
have never found one of such steady shoot- 
ing qualities, with all sorts of loads, as this 
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.40-70 Ballard. I have fired thousands of 
rounds with a squib load of powder in the 
shells, and a round bullet with a cloth patch 
loaded from the muzzle (the cleaning rod 
under the barrel came in handy for that), 
and got perfect accuracy at short range, 30 
to 50 yards, for rabbits and such small game. 
From that up to the full load, 63 grains black 
powder and 330-grain paper patched bullet 
(and I had several intermediate loads), all 
gave satisfactory results. With the round 
bullet load I once killed twenty-one prairie 
ground squirrels, while standing in one spot, 
before missing a shot, and my longest shot 
was at 470 yards, shooting a coyote through 
the head as it stood facing me. And it was 
equally good at all intermediate ranges, 


I arrived in the West too late to hunt 
buffalo, but I got my share of the other game, 
and I do not recall a single case of game 
escaping, wounded, through my inability to 
make the second shot. In very few cases 
was the second shot needed. 

Every two o7 three years I would get the 
idea that one of the “priceless treasures” 
referred to by Mr. Anderson would give bet- 
ter satisfaction, but, after one hunt with the 
new gun, I always gladly went back to the 
old Ballard. A .44-40 jammed with me one 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I hope you will 
allow me space to congratulate Mr. Shu- 
maker on his abundance of good sense in 
having a .60 caliber rifle made to conform to 
my specifications as to how al] rifles should 
be made, so they can be successfully used 
with a lead bullet, (or a mild alloy) at high- 
speed when said bullet is .002 larger than 
the finished bore of the rifle. If my ideas 
are fully carried out (which presumably 
they will be) nothing but success will reward 
his adopting my system of inside breech 
form and fitting of bullet, also manner of 
protecting the base of bullet from fusion. He 
has corresponded with me for the last six 
months, so J already was informed that he 
had a rifle being treated “a ia Linkletter,” 
which will effectually remedy all malforma- 
tions previously considered to be correct, 
or at least, so claimed by the manufacturers 


LINKLETTER’S IDEAS ENDORSED. 





distance of five deer, and I threw it into a 
cafion, and never looked to see where it 
landed. A few years later I tried a .40-82, 
but, while it never jammed with me, it was 
several grades below the Ballard in accuracy. 
The shells of the Ballard fitted tightly, but 
I never had any undue trouble in extracting, 
the extractor working perfectly for the 
length of its throw. I have yet to see a 
black powder rifle using a loose fitting car- 
tridge that would do what I call accurate 
shooting. A rusty chamber will make trou- 
ble with any straight shell. 


I have tried about all the improvements 
in cartridges as they came out, including the 
late high power smokeless, and have found 
none with more “knock down and stay down” 
qualities than the old Ballard. And the fine 
double set triggers and short hammer stroke 
made accurate shooting easy. If the sights 
were on the game when the trigger was 
touched, it was impossible to miss. The rifle 
could not be pulled off. But I loaned the 
rifle to a friend to go on a hunt, and reckon 
he is hunting yet, for I have not seen friend 
or rifle since. I will pay a good figure for 
another one. A. M. ROGERS. 

Letter from N. Y. 


of arms and ammunition, but which I have 
known for a generation to be incorrect. For 
a long time I made very little head-way in 
convincing rifle-users that it was the height 
of folly to use “a hard-shell bullet,” and 
what is still worse, the bullets are much 
smaller than the finished bore of the rifle. 
But lately things are coming to my knowl- 
edge that causes me to hope that I may live 
long enough to see a complete reformation 
or disbelief in what for a decade has passed 
for scientific knowledge in regard to arms 
and ammunition. 

If in giving information as to how I be- 
lieve rifles should be made and how their 
bullets should fit (in place of misfit), I had 
endeavored to turn my knowledge to finan- 
cial account, then people would have had 
cause to fear that my “gun-talks” were 
strongly flavored with advertising lies; but 


day, with factory shells, within easy shooting 
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I have given it to the public pro bono publico. 

In answer to Mr. Shumaker’s remarks in 
his article appearing in the October issue of 
Outdoor Life in regard to my .40-80 loading 
being unnecessarily paralyzing for such ani- 
mals as deer and antelope, I wish to say 
that it was not developed for such a class 
of game, but that its development was for 
manifold reasons, any one of which justi- 
fied its development. Firstly I was very anx- 
ious to see “the fog” lifted that riflemen 
had been stumbling around in for a decade 
and in which they were “befuddled” to such 
an extent that they believed it necessary to 
use a bullet with a herd jacket in all high- 
power or semi-high-power rifles; also that it 
should be several thousandths smaller than 
the finished bore of the rifle—all of which I 
knew I could demonstrate to be wrong. And 
next I wished to give an object lesson as 
to the capabilities of a .40 caliber rifle when 
a shell was used that had sufficient capacity 
to hold powder, which the 3%-inch shell of 
the .40-90 S. S. has. This loading has four 
times the paralyzing power that is advisa- 
ble for such game as deer or antelope. 

My .44 special loading that I use in my 
built-over Colt’s New Service .44 revolver 
is a much more desirable cartridge for deer 


hunting than any that are on the market, 
and the shell is capable of a much more 
powerful and paralyzing load than can be 
safely used in a revolver. With a 260-grain 
bullet with 7 grains of black powder in the 
bottom and 12 grains of Bull’s Eye smokeless 
on top I got greater penetration (fired from 
a rifle) in a fir block (we have no pine here 
to test penetration with) than the .75-90 300 
black powder Winchester cartridge. This 
loading was fired from a Winchester single- 
shot rifle, but I deem the ’92 model abun- 
dantly strong enough to withstand such load- 
ing, and the only reason that I haven’t tested 
such loading in a ’92 model is on account of 
a lack of money with which to buy and re- 
build the rifle. But the appearance of the 
primers indicate that such loading is well 
inside of the limit of endurance of the .44-40 
"92 model Winchester. 


I am greatly pleased that Mr. Shumaker 
will furnish the readers of Outdoor Life the 
details of things that occur after he re- 
ceives that .60 caliber rifle. I know what 
weight of bullet he intends to use in it, but 
presumably he will impart the knowledge to 
the public at his pleasure. 

W. A. LINKLETTER. 

Letter from Washington. 


HE BELIEVES IN THE HEAVY CALIBERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The published ac- 
count of your bear hunt, taken from the Den- 
ver Post of Sunday, October 27, was greatly 
enjoyed by my son and myself. 

I notice that you have discarded the little 
.30-30 gun, however satisfactory it has been 
in the past, and are going to look for a 
larger gun in the future for big game, such 
as bear, etc. Well, you have had experience 
and it is not necessary for anyone to give 
you advice, but advice is cheap and I want 
to give you a little. My son shoots a .30-30 
Winchester, and I have also shot them. They 
are splendid guns, and having a flat tra- 
jectory they have a longer range than a 
larger gun, but most of the game, barring 
exceptional cases, is killed well within the 
range of 150 yards. 

Some six years ago I bought me a .45-90- 
300 low pressure, high velocity gun, and for 


my purpose I want no other. I have killed 
everything with it that I have hit, practically 
speaking. I don’t mean by this that it would 
kill an animal by hitting it in some of the 
legs, but since I have had it I have killed 
three moose, three deer, a mountain goat 
and an elk, and they have all been killed 
clean and did not get 100 yards from where 
they were standing when the ball struck 
them. While my son has had equally good 
success with his .30-30, he feels—and I know 
I do—that I have the advantage in my favor 
when hunting big game, especially when I 
am within 150 yards or less. The shocking 
power of my gun is terrific, and so long as 
I hunt big game, I never expect to hunt with 
any other kind. It has served me faithfully 
and satisfactorily and with good success in 
the past, and when I cross the divide to the 
hunting grounds beyond, that gun will be a 
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legacy left to those who follow after me. 

My son and I hope some time to be able 
to take a hunt with Ned Frost and Fred 
Richard of Cody, since I believe they are 


GUNS FOR MOOSE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you kindly in- 
form me whether, in your opinion, the .30-30 
Winchester Carbine, 1894 Model, is powerful 
enough for moose and grizzly bear, at 50 
yards, or closer range? By doing so you will 
much oblige. 
VERE KENTISH-RANKIN. 

Letter from B. C. 





AND GRIZZLY 





probably the best of many good ones which 
Cody and vicinity furnish. 

CYRUS THOMPSON. 
Letter from III. 


BEAR. 


Answer:—While the .30-30 Winchester is 
plenty heavy enough to kill moose and griz- 
zly bear, if shot in vital points, and while 
this and similar guns have in many instances 
killed such game, yet we would advise you to 
take along a heavier and more powerful 
gun for the game mentioned.—Bditor. 


A LOVER OF THE AUTOMATIC. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I should like to 
ask Brother Haines, through the columns of 
Outdoor Life, how he thinks the .22 Winches- 
ter automatic rifle would compare with the 
.25-20 Winchester (low pressure smoke- 
less) as a light weight hunting arm on such 
game as bob cats and wolf, and foxes in an 
open country. Would the advantage of the 
speed in the automatic be more than offset 
by the greater power of the .25-20? Is the 
.25-20 H. V. cartridge a fair one for deer? 
Would the automatic, with its light charge, 
be apt to freeze up in cold weather? 

I have one of the automatics and my ex- 
perience with it may help some other broth- 
ers, So will give it, When the arm was new it 
sometimes failed to eject the empty shells 
and they would jam between the breech bolt 
and the chamber, as the bolt would close. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am much inter- 
ested in Mr. Ashley A. Haines’ experience 
with a load for the 38 Smith & Wesson 
Special, as given in the December number 
of your most excellent magazine. 

About two years ago I worked up a load 
for the .38 S. & W. Special that proved so 
satisfactory that I have since used nothing 
else. 

I use Ideal bullet No. 358246, weighing 
147 grains, and crimp in the top groove. 
Shell is crimped barely enough to retain 
the bullet. Tool used is Ideal Special No. 
3 with double adjustable chamber. I use 


A REVOLVER EXPERT SPEAKS. 


This would happen four or five times out of 
fifty shots. The rifle also had a very peculiar 
side lurch to it, making it quite difficult to 
hold on a two-inch target at 25 yards. I took 
the matter up with the Winchester Company 
and sent the rifle into them with some ofthe 
ammunition. Well, they returned the rifle in 
due time together with the ammunition and 
express charges paid. It was bad weather that 
day, but I hustled right out totry it, and tosay 
that I was satisfied, is putting it mild, for I 
could split a cartridge box cover at 25 yards, 
and from that day to this, it has never 
missed fire or jammed in any way, and all 
it cost me was express one way. The pene 
tration of this litthe arm is wonderful as I 
have shot through a nine-inch cedar rail- 
road tie with it, due largely, no doubt, to the 
hard bullet. M. H. MILLS. 
Letter From Wis. 


the .38 Colt Long shell, primed with the 
Winchester Primers No. 1% W, and load 
with three grains “Bullseye,” with one 
layer of sheet wadding over powder. Have 
fired between 400 and 500 shots without 
cleaning and found the barrel in fine shape 
after such a run, with practically no foul- 
ing. 

The penetration of this load is about 5% 
to 6 inches in pine. It is a very comfortable 
load to shoot on account of the light recoil 
and is in every way equal to factory ammu- 
nition, if not superior, at 100 yards. 

Some objection may be made to the use 
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of the .38 Colt Long shell in place of the 
Special. With black powder it is necessary 
to use the Special shell as the Colt Long 
is shorter and the fouling destroys all ac- 
curacy after a few shots. Theoretically, 
this applies to my load also, on account of 
the slight jump before the bullet engages. 
Practically, however, there is nothing to it. 
With “Bullseye” there is little or no foul- 
ing and I have been unable to note any loss 
of accuracy, even at seventy-five and 100 
yards, through using the shorter shell. 
When working up this load I began my 
experiments with the Colt Long shell be- 
cause I had a great many of them on hand, 
and have continued their use ever since. 
The life of the shell, I have found, de- 
pends very much upon the shell itself. Am 
using two makes of shells. With one, there 
is a loss of about five per cent. by swelling 
each time they are fired. After being fired 
seven to eight times, shells frequently split 
across the head, making extraction difficult. 
Have made no experiments to determine 


the number of times the other make can be 
used. Am sure, though, that some of mine 
have been used twelve to fifteen times and 
are all right yet. Nor do they swell. 

My load does not give entire satisfaction 
in the Colt revolver because of the fact 
that the bullet has a flat base. There is 
not enough expansion to cause bullet to fit 
the barrel tightly and there is a loss of 
gas with a consequent loss of both accuracy 
and penetration. This bullet can be dropped 
through the barrel of a Colt revolver, but fits 
the Smith & Wesson very tightly. 

Have experimented somewhat with the 
Ideal bullet No. 35870 but have not gotten as 
good results as with the other. 

In conclusion will say that I have used 
my load for two years past and have fired 
about ten thousand rounds. Would advise 
any fellow revolver crank to use “Bullseye,” 
as I have found it superior in every way to 
any powder I have ever used. 

DR. R. L. BLACK. 

Letter from Colorado. ; 


HANDICAPS ON MILITARY AND TARGET RIFLES. 


Editor of Outdoor Life:—Will you kindly 
inform me if there is a recognized or regula- 
tion handicap given by teams shooting target 
rifles equipped with target sights, in matches 
against teams equipped ‘with military 
rifles? And if so, what is customary on 
the military 8-inch target at 200 and 300 
yards, and the Standard American and Ger- 
man Ring target at 200 yards. As our club 
is having some matches with the militia 
team here, and we have had considerable 


REMINISCENCES 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed an arti- 
cle in the October issue from the pen of one 
whose heart is in the right place, regarding 
those old time single shot Sharps and Bal- 
lard Pacific rifles. I agree with him that it 
is a pity they stopped making them. I have 
handled all kinds of rifles since I came West 
early in the 80’s and the first gun I ever 
owned was a .40-90 Ballard, which I traded 
a horse for. In 1887 I carried that same old 
gun in an antelope hunt in Wyoming. There 
were ten men in the party, armed with al- 
most every make of repeating rifle, includ- 


discussion over the matter, your reply would 
be very much appreciated. 

FRED S. MERRILL 
Letter from Washington. 


Answer: Of late years there has been 
no handicap or difference allowed between 
the target and military rifles, although many 
years ago on the Creedmoor target two 
points difference were allowed between these 
rifles. Some shooters even now believe 
there should be an allowance made, but none 
of the national associations make any dis- 
tinction between the two rifles.—Editor. 


OF THE BALLARD. 


ing the .30-40 smokeless. As the game was 
as thick as the hair on a dog some of those 
fellows had from 1,500 to 2,000 rounds, be- 
sides their reloading tools, in case the supply 
ran short. When they found that I only had 
forty rounds and a single shot rifle they 
gave me the “horse laugh.” But when at 
the end of an eight-day hunt I showed up 
with my full share of the game killed there 
was no more fun poked at my old Ballard. 


On that trip we tested it with every gun in 
the party, for range and penetration, and 
she held her own with all of them. 
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Of the old repeaters, the .45-75 model °76 
Winchester, was a mighty good gun in a 
close place, and was a general favorite 
throughout the West for a number of years. 
Other models made their appearance and of 
course we all had to try them. 


As far as six-shooters are concerned, if 
the Colt people make pistols for the next 
thousand years they can’t beat their Bisley 
model .32-20, .38-40 or .45 caliber single ac- 
tion. F. L. SCHOTT. 

Letter from Oregon. 


A TALK ON RIFLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few inquiries 
in the last number of Outdoor Life induce 
me to add another article to my favorite 
department of the magazine. The gentle- 
man writing upon the subject of “Errors.” 
mentioned having read of a person having 
a Remington revolver chambered for the 
.45-70 Government cartridge. I am not the 
person he read about, yet I have a Reming- 
ton pistol that is chambered for the .50-70 
Government cartridge. Same is so cham- 
bered in order to take a longer cartridge 
loaded with shot, being quite handy to shoot 
grouse and quail at short range. I think 
the term revolver is often used where the 
word pistol was intended, for in another 
article in the same magazine one writer 
greatly infers such a thing as a Luger re- 
volver. 

As the .25-20 is under discussion at pres- 
ent, I will give some of my views concern- 
ing it. I have one that is sighted for the 
W. H. V. cartridges, mod. 92, Winchester 
carbine, of late manufdcture, as it was 
shipped direct to me from the factory; it 
has 20-in. tapered barrel and is a well-bal- 
anced, handy little gun. I judge it to be a 
little too strong for squirrels and rab- 
bits, and impracticable for deer and bear. 
I don’t contend that same will not kill deer, 
for a .22 short will sometimes do that; but 
there are too many better rifles for the 
larger game. For ducks and geese at two 
or three hundred yards away, or long range 
shooting at hawks, crows and owls it is 
hard to beat, especially in thickly inhabited 
districts where the .25-35 would be more 
dangerous to the inhabitants. If a person 
thinks he should economize on his gun and 
ammunition, then let us examine another lit- 
tle gun of the same model—the .38-40 W. H. 
V., model 1892. This is the most powerful 
gun built in this model, having a striking 
energy of 1,154 foot-pounds as compared 








with 250 foot-pounds of the .25-20 W. H. 
V. The cost of the rifle is just the 
same, whether we chose the calibre .38-40 
or .25-20. The cost of ammunition is about 
five cents more per dozen cartridges for the 
.38-40 W. H. V. than for the .25-20 W. H. V., 
while the striking power of the .38-40 W. H. 
V. is more than double that of .25-20 W. H. 
V. I have used the .38-40 considerably and 
have much respect for it, especially with the 
W. H. V. cartridges. I once killed an ante- 
lope with same, using the low power cart- 
ridge, which has only 644 foot-pounds energy. 
It may save trouble to add at this place that 
the .44-40 W. H. V. has a striking energy 
of only 999 foot-pounds, which places it in 
power below the .38-40 W. H. V. 

It seems to me that good rifles are too 
cheap for one to induce himself to accept 
an article costing only a few dollars less 
than the one he actually desires. Now, I 
don’t believe there is a subscriber to Out- 
door Life that would do such a thing, and 
yet there might be some readers that would, 
and there are some that I certainly hope 
will read this. There were several people 
who came to see me the past summer and 
fall who were intending to go to the West, 
Northwest or Southwest on hunting trips, 
and talked about such and such a rifle 
for a certain kind of game. Some of these 
were sportsmen and excellent fellows. I 
advised no one to take a smaller rifle than 
the .30-30, but if a person showed a liking 
for a good medium power gun, I encouraged 
him to get it, and as yet-have heard no com- 
plaint. There was also another class; some 
would ask about a gun, then about the price 
of ammunition, and generally three and a 
half cents per whack was a little faster 
than they cared to spend. Others had quite 
a preference for second hand guns, and the 
more so the better if there was a reduction 
of a few cents more in the consideration. 
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One fellow had the cheek to want to borrow 
my pet .33, model ’86, but this was a young 
unmarried fellow that never owned any- 
thing that he ever became attached to. 
Another fellow told me of a .38-55 he could 
borrow that was in pretty bad shape but 
thought it would shoot if it was cleaned up. 
He asked me if I would take it if I was go- 
ing to western Colorado. I told him I would 
not tie up to that gun for a ten days’ hunt 
for the gun and $50. 
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It is all right to economize, but let us do 
so elsewhere than on our arms and ammu- 
nition, for the loss of a single trophy may 
more than offset the difference in cost be- 
tween the model ’92 and the model ’95. But 
if one can not afford to buy a gun at all, 
then let him do the next best thing, but 
never let him borrow his neighbor’s, for 
though returned in good order [I doubt if it 
can be to its owner as before. 

Letter from Missouri. S. O. BRYANT. 


THE SHORT GUN FOR HIM. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I cut my .303 Sav- 
age barrel down to 15 inches; cut % inch off 
the stock; put on shotgun butt, swivels and 
Swing strap, and now have a gun I can 
carry with some comfort. Especially when 
fishing, the longer barrels are continually 
hooking behind a log or jabbing into the 
ground. I tried this gun thoroughly at short 


and long range, both for penetration and ac- 
curacy, and could see no difference between 
it and the regular 26-inch barrel. These 
short guns should always be equipped with 
either peep or telescope to give distance 
between sights. I have since cut down sev- 
eral for other fellows, all proving highly 
satisfactory. It’s the short gun for me. : 
Letter from Colo. SAM STEVENS. 


HE DETAILS HIS LOVE FOR THE .30-40. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am a close reader 
of your most excellent magazine, being some- 
what of a “gun crank” myself, and write to 
tell what I have found perfect in that line. 
I have a box magazine 1905,model Win- 
chester Carbine, using the .30-40 “Krag” 
cartridge. I chose the carbine because the 
stock is heavier and stronger, and also be- 
cause it gives the gun better balance than 
the sporting models. Besides, the stock pro- 
tects the user’s hand from being burned 
when gun is heated from rapid fire. 

Again, the 22-inch barrel is much handier 
in the brush or on horseback, and I have 
found that the “metallic fouling” so much 
spoken of is avoided by leaving off that extra 
few inches from the muzzle, while the power 
and accuracy are not materially affected. 

I have shot this gun several hundred 
times, and only use the field cleaner (bristle 
twist on cord), which is carried, together 
with oiler, in the butt of stock. I run a rag 
soaked in “3 in 1” oil through barrel before 
setting gun away, and find the rifling still 
without a trace of fouling, while the shooting 
is still as accurate as at first. 

I don’t see any use of more power in any 
small arm, as this one will put a bullet 
through the web of a 65-pound stell rail 
(about % inch); while for accuracy, I can 
put eight out of every twelve bullets into a 
30x40-inch target at 1,000 yards. 

My brother used one of them in prefer- 
ence to the regulation “Krag,” while hunting 


in Mindinao, and tells me that he never 
filed a cross on the point, as he did while 
using the army gun, because the gun broke 
about nine out of ten bullets on impact with 
game, and he has found fragments of the 
steel jacket back in the rear parts of deer 
and wild boars that were shot crosswise 
through the shoulders, at 300 and 400 yards. 

When this gun came from the factory I 
could not get anything but ordinary front 
sight on it, with bar rear sight elevating up 
to 2,000 yards, but I took it to a hardware 
store, and had knife blade front sight re- 
moved and sight stud cut down to about 
3-32 inch high and a thin ring about % inch 
long, with block on top, keywayed to fit 
stud, slipped on barrel and shrunk in posi- 
tion; then a combination beach front sight 
was dove-tailed crosswise into ring and stud. 
Also had a fine slotted back end of a Rocky 
Mountain rear sight cut off and fitted with a 
spring to slip inside of the carbine rear sight. 
This rear sight can be used for fine work up 
to 700 yards, then slipped out and put in 
stock out of the way, leaving the ordinary 
rear sight unchanged. 

I also put on a “Krag” sling strap and 
find that it makes the gun very much easier 
carried without interfering with lever if left 
loose enough. I consider this an all-round 


gun, as I use .32 pistol cartridges for squir- 
rel by use of supplemental chamber. 
EDW, E. CUNNINGHAM. 
Letter from W. Va. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





A. F. W., Milwaukuee, Wis.—As an inter- 
ested reader of this department, I come to 
you for a ijittle information relative to the 
Fox Terrier. Can one of that breed, while 
young, be trained to trail foxes and squir- 
rels? 

Answer.—The Fox Terrier is by nature 
a “ratter” and may, therefore, easily be 
trained to tree squirrels and hunt them dili- 
gently; as a trailer, however, he would be a 
failure. He is an active, gamy, noisy, merry 
little fellow and for this reason much in 
favor as companion, but is not classed as a 
hunting dog. 

G. H. K., Allende, Mex.— Will you kindly 
inform me when is the best time to clip a 
bull terrier’s ears and how it is best done? 

Answer.—Clipping may be done at age of 
from six weeks to three months, the earlier 
period preferred. Simply use sharp shears 
to cut such portion as may be desired to re- 
move and then clamp remaining portion to 
keep erect till well set—ten days. Apply 
vaseline to crust to prevent cracking. 

M. J. J., Cimarron, Colo.—I have a span- 
iel pup, about three months old, which has a 
wart or callous growing on the left lip just 
below the side of nose where the whiskers 
grow out. It is growing larger all the time, 
and hurts the appearance of the pup very 
much. What can you advise to remove it? 

Answer.—Especially young dogs are 
often troubled with that sort of warty 
growth, not only on the outside, but on 
inside of lips and the tongue as well, so that 
eating and drinking become difficult, as the 
warts grow large and numerous. When on 
outside, the removal is an easy matter, but 


when on tongue, it becomes difficult because 
holding the same is not so easy. Proceed 
thus: Take waxed silk thread, make a 
double loop-noose, slip this over and well 
down over wart and draw tight, making knot 
over this. No further attention need be 
given it—in course of a week or so, the wart 
will have dried up and fallen off. 


G. P. C., Portage La Prairie, Canada.—I 
have a hound, seven years old, who has been 
troubled for more than a year with can- 
kered ears. At times it seems to bother him 
less and then again it breaks out and 
causes him great pain so that he howls 
when running against objects with head. 
Carbolic oil was recommended, which I tried 
a few times, but it would always make him 
go into a fit. For the next few days there 
seemed no pain and I had hoped it would 
finally cure him, but in a week or so it was 
as bad as ever, till I have about given him 
up and suppose will have to put him out of 
his misery; as he is a valuable dog I should 
hate to kill him. Is there not something that 
will cure this trouble? 


Answer.—Older dogs are much troubled 
with canker of the ears and a cure is not 
so easily effected when the case is of long 
standing, while in the earlier stages it can 
be cured in a week or ten days. But every 
case can be cured by continuous use of Can- 
ker Cure for some weeks if proceeded as per 
directions.—See ad. in this issue. 


F. W. A., Long Branch, N. J.—I have a 
pair of Llewellyn setters, two years old, who 
will work out quail all right, but crowd in 
too close, so that the birds will take wing; 
then they stand and watch them fly, but 
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never chase after them. How can I make 
them hold their point and not flush till or- 
dered to do so? 


Answer.—improper handling is the 
probable cause. Dogs should not be 
ordered to put up birds at any time 
unless well in hand and under per- 
fect control which is hardly ever the 
ease till after the second season’s work 
afield. Ordering to flush soon gets the dog 
to use his own notion about it and thus get 
into the habit of putting up the birds after 
holding them but a few moments, whether 
the handler be near or far away. Those dogs 
can be made cautious and to hold point a 
reasonable time in one afternoon afield by 
following directions relative to this on page 
75 in The Amateur Trainer— (Outdoor Life 
can furnish the book promptly.) 


T. O. P., Hillsdale, Mich.—I bought a set- 
ter dog, supposed to be about two years old, 
from a man in -Ohio who stated that this 
dog had been trained and shot over. Self 
and two friends went on a week’s hunt and 
this was the only dog we had. We might 
just as well have left the dog at home. Soon 
after getting to work dog found and pointed 
a covey; lining up, six barrels’spoke in quick 
succession and the next instant our dog was 
at heel and could not be induced to go out 
again, following behind for more than two 
hours; then took to hunting again, but kept 
his eye on us and at the very first shot fired 
he came for good. For three days we 
tramped the fields ahead of dog, who did not 
seem particularly afraid of the gun, but 
would not hunt at all. Disgusted, we re- 
turned home with but very light game bags, 
although birds were not scarce. It there a 
way to make this dog hunt as he should? 


Answer.—Not an _ isolated case—too 
many gunners and noise for one dog 
that had not been accustomed to such 
a racket. The dog evidently took six 
shots in rapid succession as admoni- 
tion to desist hunting, hence came to 
heel, remained behind a while, ventured out 
again, but fearing the same fusilade at the 
next shot fired retreated. Possibly that dog 
is a good worker, but amongst strangers, at 
the start, became timid. Take that same dog 
out alone, let him hunt and come to point, 
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fire but one shot at first, making a kill if 
possible, have the bird retrieved and then 
make much of him for good behavior—dol- 
lars to doughnuts he will work in satisfac- 
tory manner henceforth. 


T. R. D., Corsicana, Tex.—I have a 
pointer dog who has done good work for four 
seasons, but this year he seems off in nose 
or whatever the trouble may be. He sniffs 
the ground more than formerly and often 
makes false point, standing just as rigid as 
if birds were right under his nose when 
really nothing is there in the shape of game. 
How can he be broken of false pointing? 


Answer.—You cannot “break” a dog of 
false pointing—the fault must be “cured.” It 
evinces lack of scenting powers to properly 
locate or distinguish between this or that 
odor which may be wafted his way. The nose 
is at fault. Many dogs get so afflicted, es- 
pecially older ones; the olfactory nerves are 
affected, hence lack of “nose.” “Scent Re- 
storer,” is a preparation calculated to allevi- 
ate the trouble.—See ad. 


W. R., Scranton, Pa.—lI have a setter pup, 
five months old, who bothers the chickens all 
day long. He follows them around and when 
one stops he comes to a point on it, but just 
as soon as the hen moves on he follows and 
points her again over and over, for hours. 
How can I break him of this? 


Answer.—That is a uatural thing for a 
bird dog puppy to do—without that propen- 
sity, in a degree, he would not be worth the 
powder to blow him up with. But, you should 
not keep pup and chickens in the same in- 
closure. If running at large, the trouble will 
culminate finally in giving chase, worrying, 
killing, and ultimately, eating the chick. Tie 
up if need be; 2 yard to romp in, however, 
would be the proper thing. Clubbing the 
annoying inclination out of your pup would 
have a very detrimental effect on him when 
later on he is expected to work on game 
birds afield. 


Mrs. L. H., St. Louis, Mo.—Will you 
kindly advise me as to what is best to do 
for my poodle? He seems to be going 
crazy. At times he circles round and round 
for some minutes; then he sits upon his 
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haunches and slides upon the floor; rolling 
over on back he barks and cramps up, 
jumps to feet, leaps high in air and then 
froths at mouth. Is he going mad? 

Answer.—Have no fear—the dog has 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While the Airedale 
was admitted to the canine fraternity of the 
American stud book less than ten years ago, 
his growth and popularity has been so phe- 
nomenal that today he may be called the 
most popular of any breed of dogs on the 
American continent. 

In character he is most complex and di- 
versified; individuals of different strains de- 
veloping characteristics mildly at variance. 
So with physical type. It is not unusual for 
dogs of one litter to range from thirty to 
sixty pounds weight, some of them having 
coats resembling the fox hound in texture 
and growth, while others have regular 
sheep coats. 

Careful selection in breeding for the past 
few years, however, has developed a more 
even type until now the careful breeder pro- 
duces something quite uniform. The favor- 
ite color is a dark gray or bronze grizzle 
saddle with golden tan extremities, though 
many of the best dogs have almost jet black 
saddle. The favorite size is now about fifty 
pounds for males and forty-five pounds for 
females, although the standard calls for dogs 
from forty to forty-five pounds weight; 
bitches slightly under this weight. 


THE AIREDALE TERRIER. 


worms. Rid him of the parasites and the 
queer capers will be at an end. Chasing the 
tail, skating, cramps, convulsions, frothing, 
yelping, etc., are unmistakable symptoms of 
worms, 


The uses to which the Airedale is put are 
Many and varied and he seems to fit in and 
qualify for almost any use for which a dog 
can be used. His strongest characteristics 
may be said to be evenness of temper, kind- 
ness of disposition, love of sport of any sort, 
attachment to one master and physical 
qualifications that adapt him to the roughest 
sort of work, so that he is equally at home 
retrieving ducks from a frozen marsh, riak- 
ing his bed in a snow bank or running with 
the hounds on a cold trail from daylight to 
dark. For generations the favorite dog of 
the poacher in Engiand, he has learned to 
hold his tongue, but puppies running with 
hounds have been known in a few days to 
revert to the old instinct and bay on trail. 
The origin of this breed is thought to be 
about equally divided between the York- 
shire (old style) terrier and Otter Hound, by 
care in breeding the terrier type having been 
preserved while much of the hound char- 
acter has been retained. 

He is undoubtedly the dog par excellence 
for the mountain country, either for the 
hunter, the prospector or ranchman. 

Letter from Iowa. Cc. P. HUBBARD. 








REGARDING FAKE ADVERTISERS. 


We presume that most every magazine that runs dog ads receive kicks 
from its subscribers regarding misrepresentation of these advertisers. We 
know that we do. Sometimes it is the fault of the purchaser, and often the 
fault of the advertiser. We have always made it a rule to investigate the 
standing of ANY advertiser so accused, but it is difficult for us to stand as 
judge and jury over them. When we believe, from information received or 
evidence at hand, that an advertiser is 
merely cancel his contract and drop his ad. If any of our readers at any time 
have any fault to find with our dog advertisers, or in fact, any advertisers, 
we hope they will be kind enough to communicate the facts to us. 


carrying on a fake business, we 
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HOW VICIOUSLY LIONS CAN FIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The erroneous, in- 
deed ludicrous, opinions formed by many city 
people of the powers and habits of wild ani- 
mals are often almost beyond belief. The 
following is a cutting from an English paper: 

“A circus man says, ‘Some people think 
the lion is king of beasts, but if they could 
only see what I have seen they would change 
their opinion. Some time ago we were show- 
ing in the Midlands, when one of the lions 
got out of his cage, and was about to escape 
when a man of powerful build stepped up 
to his kingship and deliberately kicked him 
until he turned and crept back into his cage. 

‘At another time a drunken keeper opened 
a cage door and a large lion was about to 
spring out when my brother seized a barrel 
stave and hammered the beast on the head. 
It crouched down upon the floor and then 
one of the men went up and shut the cage.’ ” 

Nobody ever claimed that a circus lion is 
the king of beasts. But when you meet a 
lion on his native and original jurisdiction 
we doubt that it would be a healthy opera- 
tion to try to thrash him with a barrel stave; 
and if any man tried to kick a lion wander- 
ing upon his customary territory we are in- 
clined to think that the result would be dis- 
astrously fatal to him. Even when caged 
they are not always so easily controlled as 
shown by a “circus man.” 


A desperate fight between lions occurred 
a short time ago at Messrs. Bostock & 
Woomwell’s menagerie at Belfast. For a 
long time two magnificent lions, Duke and 
Duchess, had occupied adjoining cages, with 
only an iron barred partition between them. 
On the day of the fatal fight another lion was 
placed in the cage with Duchess, a stout 
wooden partition taking the place of the iron 
bars. This roused the ire of Duke, and about 
4 o’clock in the morning he commenced to 
demolish the partition. 

He tore it into splinters, and at once at- 
tacked the lion. By this time all the animals 
in the menagerie were howling in concert, 
and Mr. Bostock and the attendants hurried 
to the scene of the battle royal. The two 
males were at each other’s throats, while the 
lioness was crouched in the corner, growling 
ominously. Duke made short work of his 
antagonist, and before anything could be 
done had laid open his flank and torn cut his 
wind pipe. 

The attendants got pitchforks and tried 
by every means in their power to put a stop 
to the encounter, but without avail. Having 
made sure that his male opponent was dead, 
Duke savagely attacked the lioness, and in 
a few moments she lay dead beside the lion, 
with a gaping wound in her throat. 

J. 8S. BROADBENT. 

Letter from Calgary. 


NO SURVIVOR OF THE CUSTER MASSACRE. 


Some months ago we received in the 
mails a story from John A. Morris of Los 
Angeles, Calif., telling about “the only sur- 
vivor of the Custer massacre, Mr. Geo, H. 
Benjamin, Sr., of the Benjamin Union 
Asphalt Co., Los Angeles, Calif.” We im- 
mediately wrote to Mr. Morris stating that 
we had always understood that not a single 
white man survived that massacre, but re- 


ceived no reply. We then wrote to Dr, C. 
Hart Merriam, chief of the Biological Survey, 
Washington, asking for authentic informa- 
tion from which we received the following 


replies: 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of August 12 fol- 
lowed Doctor Merriam around in California, 
and finally was returned to this office for 
action, Upon receiving the letter | wrote 
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to Gen. Wm. P. Hall of the General Staff 
and am inclosing his reply herewith. Re- 
gretting very much the delay, I am, 
A. K. FISHER, 
Acting Chief, Biological Survey. 
Sept. 17, 1907. 


Dear Sir:—My understanding is that not 


a single white man in General Custer’s com- 
mand at the fight on the Little Big Horn 
(usually called the “Custer Massacre’’) came 
out alive. It was reported that three Crow 
Indians who were scouts for General Custer 
a short time before the fight left his com- 
mand about the time the fighting began and 
escaped. W. P. HALL. 


SKETCHES OF A KNIFE AND SCABBARD. 
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The knife blade is of Jessop tool 
steel, % in. thick, continuous cap 
to point; cap and bolster white met- 
al; scales, black walnut, gun check- 
ered. The center cut is of a form 
for the scabbard; the nail is used to 
hold while sewing; the two horizon- 
tal lines running through the scab- 
bard show where it was cut in three 
pieces. The third cut shows front 
view of scabbard. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a suggestion, in 
regard to the proper hunting knife, as dis- 
cussed by Mr. Haines in the November num- 
ber of your excellent magazine, the writer 
would like to submit his knife to the many 
readers of Outdoor Life. 

I carry a “Sheffield” knife, purchased 
with the regular 2%4-inch guard, but for con- 
venience in skinning, and for personal rea- 
sons, I sawed off the “top end” of the guard 
—that is, from the back of the blade. 

I have found that the “lower guard” does 
not, in any way, interfere in skinning—while 
the absence of the “top guard” allows the 
sportsman to rest his forefinger along the 
back of the blade. The objections of having 
the bottom of the scabbard cut by the blade 
(as is invariably the case in knives without 
guards, unless otherwise protected) is in this 
way avoided. 

My preference in regard to a scabbard is 
one made similar to a Mexican holster—with 
the guard of the knife located about the mid- 
dle of the belt; the loop of same being 3% 
to 4 inches wide, and free to slip along the 
belt. The wearer of this will find that in 
bending the body the knife will slip with 
ease into the position he takes, and not, as 
in “ready made” scabbards, “jab him in the 
ribs.” J. MASTELLA LE GRAND. 

Goldfield, Nevada. 
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A VERY LARGE BEAR CLAW, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a subscriber 
of Outdoor Life, I read with interest in 
your November issue an article on bear 
claws by L. L. Bales of Seattle, Wash. 


ve 


Bales’, and you can see the outline exactly. 
This claw is the smallest. The largest claw 
was one-quarter of an inch longer than the 
one outlined. I see that Mr. Bales makes an 
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When I was with the federal department 
in Alaska, while the government was 
building the lighthouses, on Unimak 
Island, I killed a large Kadiak bear. I have 
just put his smallest claw alongside of L. L. 
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offer of $5.00 for such a claw. Well, I would 
not take in cash $100 for mine. 

I killed this bear ten miles due south of 
Pomgranni Mountain, on Unimak Island, 
Alaska, May 26, 1903. I killed him with two 
shots from a .30-30 Marlin rifle; distance, 123 
yards, using soft-nose bullet. I have both 
bullets at present. 

JOHN P. FRIZELL, M. D., 

Letter from California. L. R. C. 8S. 1 


THE ANGLERS’ MEETING IN NEW YORK. 


Movement For An Organizotion to Act in Concert, and Which Will Cover the Continent. 


About 400 sportsmen very much in earn- 
est and from nearly every state, met in the 
big lecture hall of the American Museum 
of Natural History, in New York, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1907. It was the result of a move- 
ment started by themselves, and not a 
gathering which had drifted in to hear 
prominent talkers on American sport. They 
had secured as mouthpiece and spokesman, 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, the writer of “Little 
Rivers,” “Fisherman’s Luck,” and “Days 
Off.” For an hour before the convention 
was called to order, sporting writers, fish 
culturists, anglers and hunters swarmed in 
the lobby and visited—men like Harry V. 
Radford, author, tireless worker, etc.; 
Charles Hallock, founder of Forest and 


Stream; Captain Fenimore, of the Asbury 
Park Fishing club; Dr. Quackenboss; H. C. 
Bumpus, the Museum director, and Barton 
W. Evermann, of the U. S. Fishery Commis- 
sion. 

The chairman, Dr. Van Dyke, read the 
following letters: 


The White House, Oct. 24, 1907. 


My Dear Dr. Van Dyke: I wish I could 
be present at the “Honest Anglers’” conven- 
tion, but as I cannot, I wish to write you god- 
speed in your admirable work. The men as- 
sembled in this convention stand for true 
sport of a high standard, and like most 
genuine sportsmen, they are lovers of out- 
door life and of natural history, and are be- 
lievers in manliness; and they particular- 
ly object to any form of wasteful destruc- 
tion. You stand for the promotion and sup- 
port of laws to protect the food and game 
fishes, so that they shall not be exterminated 
but may continue in increasing abundance, 
to supply food to the multitude and good 
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sport to those who keep the law. 

You encourage the spirit of fair play, 
You insist upon doing your fishing in 
straightforward, sportsmanlike fashion, and 
you in every way discourage the noxious 
craze for .record-breaking as regards the 
amount of the catch. The latter I consider 
especially important. There are few things 
which a naturalist and sportsman should 
more heartily condemn than reckless and 
wasteful slaughter. To make a very large 
bag, whether of deer or prairie chicken, or 
ducks, or quail, or woodcock, or trout, is 
something of which to be ashamed and not 
to boast. Sincerely yours, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Ex-President Cleveland’s letter read: 


Westland, Princeton, N. J., Nov. 9, 1907, 

My Dear Dr. Van WVyke: You know so 
well the currents of my piscatorial thought 
that I need not assure you of the pleasure 
it would afford me to attend the Anglers’ 
convention to be held next Monday evening. 

Since this is denied me, and since you are 
to speak on “The True Sporting Spirit,’ may 
I not ask you to keep in mind the fact that in 
the presentation of your topic you hold a 
brief for me as well as thousands of other 
absent anglers? 

If anglers are to retain an honorable 
place in the fraternity of true sportsman- 
ship, their constant effort must be to save 
themselves and the present generation from 
the demoralization of fishing hoggery, and to 
preserve and transmit to themselves and 
others that come after them the delightful 
traditions and wholesome limitations which 
belong to their craft. 

They can adopt no motto better descrip- 
tive of what their design and purpose should 
be than is found in the following language 
taken from the invitation I have received 
to attend the coming convention: 

“To encourage the adoption of angling 
methods which will make the wholesale 
slaughter of fish impossible, and increase 
the sport of taking a fair number in a fair 
way.” Yours faithfully, 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Nothing could have been more satisfac- 
tory than the applause elicited by the Pres- 
ident’s letter. That was the crowd’s opin- 
ion until Mr. Cleveland’s letter was read. 
The tremendous ovation which it received 
demonstrated how deep the love for him is 
in the hearts of sportsmen. 


A very long paper was read by Dr. Tarle- 
ton H. Bean, Chief Fish Culturist of the 
New York Fish, Forest and Game Commis- 
sion, on “The Fish Cultural Work of New 
York.” Papers were submitted by those 
absent sportsmen, David Starr Jordan of 
California, on “The Grayling,” and by Mr. 
Charles F. Holder, on “The Great Game 
Fishes of the Pacific Slope.” Mr. Hallock 
read an essay about those old-time sports, 
“Thad. Norris and Bob Roosevelt,” and Mr. 
Everman discoursed of “The Golden Trout 
of the Southern High Sierras.” 


But this was merely to give relish for 
the principal work of the convention, which 








was to promote honest sport, the enactment 
of better game laws and their enforcement. 
Voicing this wish, Dr. Van Dyke’s address 
was forceful and most charming. 

“We meet,” he declared, to start a nuc- 
leus of a national organization for the pro- 
tection of food and game fishes in American 
waters. We meet to take counsel of one 
another, to cooperate, to lift higher the 


standards of sportsmanship all over the 
land.” 


Then he gave this definition of the true 
sportsman: 

“He is one who finds his recreation in 
a fair and exciting effort to get something 
that is made for human use in a way that 
involves some hardship, a little risk, a good 
deal of skill and patience, and plenty of 
outdoor life.” 

Hypercritics might have objected that 
while this definition was a narrow one when 
judged by severe standards, because it per- 
haps does not include sport like yachting, 
tennis, racing football and baseball, yet for 
sportsmen who hunt and fish it was voted 


perfect, and the convention applauded for 
five minutes. 


“The sportsman,” continued the Doctor, 
“represents what is left of man’s old neces- 
sity to use the spear and bow, hook and 
line to obtain the food which nature had 
put within his reach, but not into his pos- 
session. But the modern sportsman does 
not fish or hunt for food except for his per- 
sonal use in a casual or temporary camp. 
He is fishing or hunting for better fun than 
mere slaughter—does not want to be sure 
that every fish he hooks can be landed, but 
wants that fish to have a fair fighting 
chance, the strength and skill fairly matched 
between him and his quarry. He does not 
want a large catch, but to lure the wary 
trout, salmon or bass forth from its lair, 
and hook and then persuade that fish gently 
as may be, to the landing net, gaff and creel 
or canoe. He wants to smell a camp fire 
and burning balsam, not be a fishhawk or 
hog; must take no more than he can use, 
must love a hard day’s work for its own 
sake, and hold himself to strict account 
about knowing and keeping himself within 
the game laws of the region where he fishes. 
For his sport is not necessity, but a recre- 
ation, followed for the pleasurable excite- 







































































ment, the novelty, and unusual environ- 
ment. He realizes that a bird in the bush 
is worth two in the hand, that a fish out in 
the deep water and wary of lure, is much 
more fascinating than when he lies in the 
creel. He likes rough trails, quick water, 
the smell of birch bark and a spruce-bough 
bed—yes and bad weather and the jungle. 
If his catch be large, or small, all the same 
he comes to the camp knowing that he has 
not killed for the sake of killing, and says 
I have had a good time. That killing is not 
wrong, although so many lovers of lamb 
stew and codfish balls cry out against it.” 

He suggested a motion to create a com- 
mittee of twenty-five sportsmen from all 
over the country (many were present from a 
dozen states) and with power to add to 
























































Knife and scabbard as they appear 
on a 4-in, cartridge belt. Notice will 
be taken of the use of buckskin 
strings tied loosely at the end and 
on either side of the scabbard prop- 
er, holding the belt loop in place; the 
third peeventing the sheath from 
pulling through the loops in drawing 
the knife. 
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their numbers, to formulate and present a 
plan for the organization of a permanent 
society to promote, foster and enforce by 
law, the objects of the society, and to ap- 
point sub-committees of five from each state 
to carry on the work locally. 

This is a movement really led by Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Cleveland. If the men 
they seek to rally are worthy of their names 
as sportsmen, this organization will prove 
to be a tremendous factor in legislation 
about game in future. Already Mr. Roose- 
velt has assured a delegation of publish- 
ers that the tariff on pulp wood and pulp 
shall be changed or removed, and thus the 
woodlands which hold back and feed the 
waters to lakes and streams will be better 
safeguarded. L. F. BROWN. 






AND BEAR CLAWS. 







I have read with interest the article in 
November number on “Home-made Scab- 
bards,” by A. A. Haines. He does not men- 
tion one style-of knife scabbard which, I be- 
lieve, is par excellence; that is the raw-hide. 
It, I believe, originated with myself and as I 
have one which I have worn day in and out 
for the past nine years and it is still ser- 
viceable, I send you a drawing herewith and 
a description of how it was made. 

A piece of pine was shaped slightly 
larger than the actual knife. It was then 
sawed down into three pieces; A piece of 
rawhide was then sewn over the form with 
the seam on the back, with waxed thread, 
trimmed and hung up to dry, after which the 
center wedge piece was knocked out and 
remainder of form removed. The seam was 
then trimmed smooth with a sharp file, a 
hole drilled at lower point to allow dust to 
fall out and the loop riveted on with four 
small copper rivets, after the raw-hide por- 
tion had been given a coat of raw linseed 
oil and allowed to dry. 


Regarding guard and no guard, on a 
knife, herewith is a tracing of a knife which 
is carried in the foregoing scabbard, and is 
a compromise, there being enough guard 
to prevent hand slipping and not sufficient 





























Back view of scabbard. Guard of 
knife lies % to % inch below top of 
scabbard, and there is enough grip 
to keep it from falling out. The 
hole in the lower end of the scab- 
bard is for the dust to fall through. 


SATIRE ON THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Speaking of “Na- 
ture Fakirs” and wild animal delineators, 
here is something I ran across, some years 
ago, that—with my comments—may be in- 
teresting and useful to you: 


“The giant wolf; the woodland wolf, 


Strode southward down the wind—’” 
> + t * . + . > 


“Now, God, be good to the man whose 
blood 
He smells before his path!” 


Comment by an old trapper: 


A giant, gaunt, or other sort of wolf, 
That strode, or stalked, or walked 
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to bother when using knife for skinning. 
Both knife and scabbard are of my own 
manufacture. 
Regarding size of bear claws by L. L. 
Bales: In 1896, while working for G. Soule, 


A grizzly bear claw that meas- 
ures between points A and B., 5% 
in.; around outside curve, 7 in. 


gunsmith and taxidermist of Billings, Mon- 
tana, I saw a bear claw belonging to a 
grizzly skin which was gotten in the Little 
Snowy mountains, as per sketch herewith. 
Dimensions, A to B, straight line, five and 
one-half inches; A to B, round curve, seven 
inches. H. CASE. 
Letter from Alberta, 


NATURE FAKIRS. 





Adown the wind. (Long “I.”) 
Might just as well be blind— 
For, spite of moon's pale light, 
Of gale, or planet’s bright, 
He'd nothing find. 
The man—or even woman—in his path, 
That met this silly brute, 
Would cry, “Get out!” in wrath, 
And surely shoot. 
And snatch his rough, gray jacket off 
With many a smile and many a scoff, 
And hang it on the old barbed-wire fence 
With legend thus: 
“This garment’s owner had no sense.” 





J. B. THOMPSON. 
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Conducted by W. S. Phillips (“El Comancho”) 











All communications intended for publication in, or covering subjects handled in this 


department should be addressed to W. S. Phillips, 


499 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. All 


other communications of any nature should be addressed to Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 


HOW THE GHOST DANCE TURNED OUT. 


I had been ghost dancing for four days 
past—there was no use denying it even to 
myself. The Olympics beckoned and nodded 
until they compelled attention, even if there 
was work to be done. Many times I caught 
myself looking again at their white robed 
peaks and longing for the trails that wind up 
along the rock slides and cling against the 
mossed shelves of the world-old diorite cliffs. 
I wanted to get away from the desk and the 
grind—I wanted the silence of the high coun- 
try, where the gales play tag with the clouds 
and the twisted balsam firs cling to the;scant 
crevice foothold, while they look down on the 
flat world of men, where I toiled and wished 
for them. The books would not balance— 
the mail carrier came, dumped a big pile of 
letters on the desk and went his way. The 
typewriter clicked and banged away until it 
got on my nerves—and the young lady who 
operated it was a very good looking young 
person, with a disposition sweet enough to 
—well, she had held down that machine for 
two years, and that is recommendation 
enough for any girl, for I’m no saint, and I 
sometimes tear the Queen’s English to rags 
and tatters under stress of just provocation. 
Really, you know, I thought enough of that 
young typewriter person to have licked you 
quickly and thoroughly at any ordinary time 
if you had even hinted that she was not just 
the nicest, most amiable and long suffering, 
brown-eyed young person in the whole world. 

Now, the typewriter machine rattled like 
a boiler shop, and the young person had her 
back toward me, so I was denied even the 
calm influence of her solemn brown eyes, 
that somehow usually took the crimp out of 
my language when I started in to hand out 
a line of conversation with Tabasco sauce 
in it. 

I was surely ghost dancing, for everything 
looked wrong to me, except the white-robed 


Olympics across the restless blue waters of 
the bay—I remember that the stray curls of 
the young typewriter person’s hair looked 
awry—and usually they seemed to be just 
the right thing in the right place, too. 

Softly and without warning the office door 
swung inward and a wrinkled, leathery 
brown face, with deep marks of many out- 
door years upon it, appeared. 

This old face was surmounted by a bat- 
tered old hat of no particular color, and with 
the marks of weather and hard usage plainly 
in evidence. Straggling down from the old 
hat on each side of the leathery, old face 
was a shock of coarse, black hair, cut square 
off at the level of the jaw. Perhaps you 
would have called the face ugly—perhaps, 
also, you would have been right, if you con- 
sidered it from the artistic standpoint only, 
for it did undoubtedly resemble an old boot 
leg a whole lot for wrinkles and color—yet 
there was a pucker about it that was meant 
for a smile, and the beady, black eyes danced 
and shone with joy and companionship. 

Presently the young typewriter person 
ceased her clatter and looked toward the face 
with no comment, as was her custom. A 
bent old body, ill clad, followed the face into 
the room; the door closed quietly and a soft, 
gutteral voice saluted me with “Kla-how-yah 
nika tillacum?” “Kla-how-yah, nika Chi- 
siah-kah?” I replied, “And what brings my 
friend to my lodge?” 

The old Indian seated himself on the 
chair that I pulled out and beckoned him to. 
The young typewriter person wheeled ‘round 
on her pivot and regarded him calmly and 
without aversion. 

Then, in the soft tongue of his people, 
old Chi-siah-kah (in! the long ago, a friend of 
old Chief Sealth) spoke. In English, his talk 
ran thus: “It is now the time of the falling 
leaves and Mowitch is very fat. The sun is 
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not warm, so one may travel the trails. 
Again the brooks are running with new 
water from the snows of the cloud country. 
I am tired of eating fish and berries and I 
want real food. In one moon the snow 
comes down the mountains to the low coun- 
try, and then Mowitch goes into the big 
woods, and we will get no more meat. It is 
in my mind that I will go on a hunting trail 
in one sun more. Will you go, my friend?” 

“Will I go? I should say I would—just 
what I’ve been wishing for!” Thus I reply 
in his own tongue. The young typewriter 
person looked on calmly, even though our 
talk was all Greek to her—she had listened 
to us before, and no longer wondered when 
this old Indian held pow-wow with me, 
wherein we both talked with our voices and 
made many strange signs that carry much 
meaning between us—for be it known that 
a hand sign rightly made can convey a whole 
idea from an Indian to a white man who 
knows his ways—and I’ve known “injuns” 
for a long time, and this particular one 
injun has been my friend and companion on 
many trips before. 

So, while the young typewriter person 
looks wise and listens, we plan it thus: We 
are to meet on the dawn of tomorrow and 
travel in the white man’s fire boat over to 
a landing on Hood’s Canal. In our packs 
there is to be grub, blankets, cartridges, and 
some few things to cook with. A young In- 
dian will meet us at the landing with a canoe, 
for word has already been sent. We shall 
bring our guns, big enough guns to kill 
Mowitch, the buck deer, with one shot. Al- 
ready medicine has been made and the signs 
are good—we shall kill meat. 


Then, with a present of tobacco, just to 
show that my heart is good, the old man 
shuffles away and the office is as usual, 


As usual? No, not quite! Ghost dancing 
is over and done with. Quick plans are made 
—those letters ripped open and the answers 
—crisp, short ones—dictated to the young 
typewriter person (who hurries not, nor gets 
excited)—the books quickly balance, and the 
office jerks itself into line as smoothly and 
easily as oiled machinery. The young type- 
writer person answers the ‘phone, says 
“Hold the wire, please,” and calmly gees 
back to her work at the machine while I 





take up the receiver: “Hello! Yes, this is 
Comanch! Nope, nothing doing—wouldn’t 
think of it! What? Me to the woods in the 
morning! About a week or ten days, I 
reckon. Sorry—wouldn’t stop now if I lost 
a million because I didn’t—no, not a bit of 
use to think about it even, for I’m going on 
the Hood’s Canal boat early in the morning— 
sorry, but that’s final, and I’ll see you first 
thing when I come back!” 


Now, what do you think of a man who 
would insist that you attend some fool func- 
tion or other where they play cards and have 
a lot of good looking ladies to chatter over 
the latest bit of gossip—eh? Not for mine! 
Not for a minute, when that old injun wants 
to go deer hunting—no, sir! 


The electric lights begin to twinkle in the 
city smoke, for the sun has slid down the sky 
until the light begins to fail—it has been 
beastly gray and foggy all day—and there is 
really nothing more to wait for; except the 
last mail—and here itis. Letters are opened 
and glanced over, the young typewriter per- 
son takes a few crisp pages of dictation, gets 
her instructions and two weeks’ check in ad- 
vance, bids me goodbye and good luck in her 
usual calm, dispassionate way—and I’m off. 

That night, out in the den at home, I 
clean and oil an old firearm that bears the 
marks of many trails and is scratched deeply 
here and there from contact with the hard 
rocks of the high country, over where we will 
travel day after tomorrow. I pack the old 
pack sack—the one with the honorable stains 
and marks of hard use upon it—and I pat its 
load into shape with care, so that I will not 
have to fight it later. I hate to quarrel with 
a pack sack on a mountain trail, so I use 
due care as I pull the cinch straps tight, and 
then swing it upon my back to test its bal- 
ance. When the last pipe full of killikinick 
is burned to the bottom I turn in for a good, 
sound sleep. 

Next morning I meet my friend on the 
early boat and we sail away to our destina- 
tion, discussing the shores as we pass—talk- 
ing in the slow but very expressive language 
of his people. Thus I learn of the petty wars 
of the primitive people, who lived here be- 
fore the white man came. I hear stories of 
personal valor—of war and the capture of 
slaves—of the loves and hates of men long 
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dead. I learn of the Thunderbird and his 
doings, also of Cawk, the Beaver, and Yelth, 
the great raven, who brought fire to the 
world for the use of men—and was so 
scorched for his trouble that he has been 
back ever since. I listen to the tale of 
Ki-ki, the bluejay, and come to know how 
he helped his grandmother get away from 
the chief of the spider people and back to 
the world of men, bringing the first fir tree 
with her. I learn, also, of Doak-a-batl, the 
changer, who turned men into deer and bears 
and other things, because their hearts were 
bad. The deeds of the great Spe-ow are 
made plain, and I learn how he opens the 
daylight box in the morning and makes it 
light so he can see to throw the sun across 
the sky! And how he shuts the daylight box 
at night, so he can go and get the sun and 
bring it back so he can throw it up in the 
sky again in the morning! Oh, Spe-ow is a 
great man—a personage of importance and 
power, I assure you—for I get his whole his- 
tory as the steamer pushes along toward the 
little landing where the young Indian is to 
meet us. 

In time we reach this place, and are soon 
stowed away with our belongings in the big 
cedar log canoe, and in this we voyage along 
the beach to the mouth of a small river that 
the map-makers forgot to name, and then 
we journey a short distance up against its 
turbulent current, that rushes, clear as 
crystal, and cold as ice, down to the sea 
from the mystery of the deep timberel 
cafion yonder. 

A sharp turn in the stream brings us to 
a camp, snug and quiet, hidden among the 
mighty fir trees, and we go ashore with our 
dunnage—tomorrow we begin to hunt from 
here. 

As the evening shadows fall, the camp 
takes on new life for a time—supper is pre- 
pared and eaten—a good supper, too—and 
then we recline by the lodge fire, comfort- 
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ably housed and with mats and furs to loll 
at ease on while we smoke and listen to tales 
of the Ahn-cutty times, when men were 
changed into other things by the magic of 
the mysterious Skal-lal-ay and the great 
Tah-mah-na-wis. Oh, those were days to do 
your heart good—those days of magic and 
mystery—and good old Chi-siah-kah knows 
all this lore of his people. I am very con- 
tented as I smoke and listen to this wrinkled 
old man—I watch him closely while he talks 
in the red firelight, softly. His low pitched, 
musical voice fills the lodge, yet it is not 
loud as he tells, one after another, the mystic 
tales of a passing people. Quaint legends 
he tells us, the firelight casting red lights on 
his pleasant old face—the shadows lending 
all the “creeps” that the tales require, and 
his Indian audience sits silent and fearful, 
listening like the big-eyed children that they 
are. 

It is warm and pleasant, and the fragrant 
killikinick is fitting incense. The old man 
talks on with his voice and his graphic hand 
signs until the little Skall-al-a-toots come and 
throw the sleeping dust into our eyes. The 
fire has burned down to a dull red glow of 
coals and the mats and furs are very 
comforta——- ——- ——. 

The next morning the old man leads the 
way into the deep woods, and we climb up 
and up, hunting for the trail of Mowitch 
until at last we see him standing large and 
fat against the rocky hillside. “Shoot now!” 
whispered Chi-siah-kah, and I pull trigger. 
Twice this happens, and then we journey 
back to camp, each with a fat buck atop our 
shoulders, safely slung in the pack straps 
in a way that we know, so that we get all the 
meat back with ease. The story of a deer 
hunt is merely the tale of a tramp and a kill, 
so that we will leave out. Old Chi-siah-kah 
and his people are better to know, don’t you 
think? At least the young typewriter person 
thought so. 


THE HUNTER’S DEATH LIST. 


This is the time of year when the hunters’ 
death list occupies a place in the news dis- 
patches every morning. Thus far The Rec- 
ord-Herald has received accounts of thirty- 


seven persons killed and sixty-four injured 
in this form of sport this fall. 

Yesterday morning, for instance, Wis- 
consin alone reported tws men killed and 
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three injured by gunshot wounds, not to 
count one man who fell dead from heart 
disease in his excitement at coming across 
a herd of deer. 

In this one day’s casualties it just hap- 
pened that all the victims were hunters. 
That did not lessen the tragedy, but it at 
any rate removed part of the barbarity 
from the story. The hunters took their 
chances in having their sport, and they are 
alone to blame for what happened to them. 

Usually, however, the hunting disasters 
number many men who are in no way re- 
sponsible. The farmer in his field, the lum- 
berman in the timber, even the fisherman 
on the bank or in his boat, is. apt to be 
mistaken for a bear or a deer or a rabbit 
or anything the hunter is looking for. In 
many of the less settled parts of the North- 
west, or the Northeast for that matter, life 
is always in peril during the hunting season. 
Even in Cook county, only a few miles out- 
side of the city limits, there is often danger. 

When lists of the killed and injured grow 
so long as they have been the past few 
years, it is time radical steps were taken 
to make life safer. Wisconsin and some 
other states have placed heavy penalties on 
the accidental killing of human beings by 
hunters, but they have not ended the evil. 
They have only taken first steps, which 
should be followed further, out of the sim- 
plest consideration for the safety of human 
life in this country.”—Exchange. 


The steamship “Indianapolis” recently 
ran down and sunk a steam launch from the 
U. S. Geodetic Survey Ship “Explorer” in 
Seattle harbor and James Van Leeuwen and 
George Naylor were drowned. Two others 
of the launch crew were picked up by boats 
from the “Indianapolis.” The accident oc- 
curred in a dense fog in the early morn- 
ing as the “Indianapolis” was making a turn 
to clear the docks and the launch was struck 
squarely amidship and sliced in two before 
a move could be made by either vessel to 
prevent the collision. Both boats seem to 
have been running according to rules gov- 
erning such matters at sea and it was prob- 
ably one of those accidents that are un- 
avoidable and are caused by conditions. This 
time the fog, which was very thick, was 


undoubtedly the real first cause. Seattle 
harbor is becoming crowded with shipping 
and the only wander is that more accidents 
do not occur during heavy fogs. Launches 
especially flit like ghosts in the fog and a 
very Darrow escape is of frequent occurence, 
as I know from having seen several launches 
escape being run down by larger boats 
seemingly by about the thickness of their 
own paint. 
oe * = 

When I see a feller ridin’ in one 0’ 
these yere audomobiles I kaint hep athinkin’ 
that some poar cuss is neadin’ somethin’ 
in his stummik an’ on his back. This here 
is shore a curious world.—Old Trailer’s 
Logic. 

> * * 

The Motor Boat Club of Seattle is plan- 
ning fora big mid-winter racing regatta for 
January ist, on Lake Washington, and if 
the motor boat crowd take hold the plan 
should go through without a hitch. There 
is no reason why this idea should not be 
made a regular winter feature with the mo- 
tor boat owners at Seattle. There are two 
or three hundred motor boats owned on the 
lake alone and a good many more than that 
on the bay side of the city. What should 
be done is to form a Bay and Lake club and 
thus join forces and put the mid-winter re- 
gatta through with a rush and with the 
Seattle spirit behind it. There are -plenty 
of good boats and good men to make it a 
success and certainly there is no more fav- 
ored spot on the wide earth so far as water 
and climatic conditions are concerned. If 
you ask me about it I’d say “Yes, put it 
through and end up with a big parade with 
the boats decorated with roses; sure! Why 
not?” All you need is someone to start it 
and to pump a little good will and enthusi- 
asm into the bunch—it would go with a rush. 

+ * a 


During the past month a meeting of the 


Yakima (Wash.) Game Protective Associa- 
tion was called for the purpose of completing 
final arrangements to import and protect a 
new stock of game birds. The association 
now has in round numbers $1,300 on hand, 
and decided to contract for 24 dozen Bob 
White quail and 100 pair Chinese Pheasants 
this fall, for delivery the first of March, 1908. 
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The quail will cost from eight to ten dollars 
per dozen, and the pheasants from five to 
seven dollars per pair. The motion to intro- 
duce eastern prairie chickens was argued 
and turned down, as these birds have never 
done well in the valley, it being decided not 
to waste any money on experiments that 
have proven to be unsuccessful. 
* ca * 


Yo’ may like t’ live in th’ noise an’ dirt 
o’ town but I reckon its becaws yo’ don’t 
know how quiet an’ clean it is away up in 
th’ high hills—’r else yo’ kaint preeshiate 
th’ world as th’ Lord made it, one.—Old 
Trailer’s Logic. 

+ * * 

The inborn cussedness of some political 
office-holders is past finding out. For in- 
stance, the money derived from the sale 
of hunting licenses in the state of Washing- 
ton is by law set aside as a fund for the 
protection and propagation of game and 
game fish and cannot be spent for any 
other purpose. The County Commissioners 
have to O. K. the spending of the money in 
their own respective counties. Sometimes 
these worthies conclude to pout and they 
“won't play” because some political enemy 
would be benefited by their action if they 
O. K.’ed the building of a fishway or the 
buying of game birds for stocking purposes. 
The commissioners therefore do not O. K. 
the spending of the money by their game 
warden, so it can’t be spent even though the 
law says it must be spent for no other pur- 
pose. The ar*ion of the commissioners in 
such cases—or rather their lack of action— 
leaves the money resting in the vaults and 
the people do not get the needed birds or 
needed fishway because of the commission- 
ers’ lack of interest or desire to keep some po- 
liticalenemy from receiving any benefit, even 
if they make everybody else wait for several 
years and keep the money out of circula- 
tion besides. Warden Rief of King county, 
I believe, ran against this state of affairs 
this fall when he wanted a fish ladder built 
at the Lake Union end of the Fremont-Gov- 
ernment canal. If I am rightly informed 
the County Commissioners thought it would 
“be too expensive” to build this fishway—so 
it wasn’t built. Meantime Mr. Rief had 
$10,000 or $12,000, I believe, in the fund and 
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wanted to spend it for this fishway and a lot 
of other things that the law says it shall 
be spent for. It might have helped the 
money stringency if the commissioners had 
told Mr Rief to go ahead and put the money 
in circulation as the law provides. lt cer- 
tainly would have saved Mr. Rief a lot of 
war with the renegade who insisted on spear- 
ing salmon that couldn’t pass the Fremont 
dam and died there without spawning or 
being of any use to humanity—and this, too, 
in the face of the fact that the state of 
Washington spends thousands of dollars 
each year in maintaining fish hatcheries 
with the sole idea of producing salmon fry— 
in other words, of doing just what the sal- 
mon would do naturally if they were al- 
lowed to pass the Fremont dam. I venture 
to say that if a fishway had existed at Fre- 
mont during the salmon run this year the 
salmon that would have passed up over it 
and spawned in the upper waters would 
have produced naturally and without cost 
fully as many salmon as any one state hatch- 
ery produced and liberated in the same sea- 
son. Yet the fishway did not exist, the 
fish died before the dam without spawning 
and a good many men and boys broke the 
state laws by spearing the helpless fish. 
Several people were arrested and fined. 
A mob threatened to “do up” Game Warden 
Rief for doing his duty in protecting the 
fish as best he could and the duece was to 
pay in general—why? Because, as I under- 
stand it, the commissioners thought it “too 
expensive” to permit Mr. Rief to build that 
much-needed fishway, at a cost of less than 
$50, out of a fund on hand of some $10,000 
or $12,000 that the law says shall be spent 
for just such things as fishways and other 
protective and propagation measures. From 
down toward Gray’s Harbor the_ report 
reaches us that mill companies maintain 
dams without fishways and the salmon die 
there without spawning also. From over on 
the Yakima the report comes that Benton 
county has not put in fishways in the lower 
river so the salmon can not reach the head- 
waters and the spawning grounds. At other 
points in the state the same story is told 
and it is a shame and a disgrace that the 
cussedness “of a few little cigarette-sized 
politicians is able to bring about this state 
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of affairs. The people ought to rise and 
kick these pin-headed yaps out of office 
and over the state line into the sage brush 
as quickly as it could be done gracefully 
and I believe they will do it. The western 
man is degenerating if he sits still and al- 
lows this state of affairs to go on without 


notice. 
* 7 = 


Cats is shore some short tempered but 
yo’ kin pet ’em successful if yo’ just fill 
‘em up on milk. Humans is a good deel th’ 
saime.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


* * * 


Lawrence Griffinger of Tacoma was acci- 
dentally shot and killed while duck hunt- 
ing November 3rd, near Steilacoom—same 
old story—gun in the boat, muzzle pointing 
toward the owner, slipped, went off and blew 
a tunnel through the boy, killing him in- 
stantly. Coroner, regrets, flowers and his 
name in the obituary column of the papers 
It may seem heartless for me to write in 
this way on such a subject but it makes my 
blood boil to read practically this same story 
over and over and over—the only change 
being the name of the victim. There is ab- 
solutely no sense nor reason in such acci- 
dents if people would use just ordinary 
common sense in handling fire arms. They 
seem to forget that a gun is a tool built to 
kill with and that it will do it. If they used 
just a little care in handling guns and even 
went no further than to remember to keep 
the muzzle pointing away from themselves 
and everyone else ALL THE TIME then it 
would not be the painful duty of the news- 
paper man to write over and over again 
this same old story of “accidental” killings 
each season. Hardly a day passes during 
the hunting season without the newspapers 
having one or more news notes from 
each state telling of “accidental” killings or 
woundings. Sometimes, as in this case, a 
hunter shoots himself—sometimes he kills 
a companion—but always it is a direct, 
traceable result of idiotic carelessness in the 
handling of guns and ninety-nine per cent. 
of all these accidents could be avoided by 
just the use of ordinary common sense. For 
years I have pointed out these facts until 
I have little patience with the fool-and-the- 
gun combination that results in someone 








being blown to kingdom come without warn- 
ing at the rate of about two to the twenty- 
four hours straight through the year in 
season and out. See now what the Chicago 
Record-Herald of early November has to 
Say On the same subject. It seems that oth- 
ers have been preaching on the same sub- 
ject and yet the killing goes merrily on: 

* a * 

Millionaires don’t generally spend much 
time watchin’ th’ clock t’ see when quittin’ 


time is due. Ever noduss that?—Old Trail- 
ers Logic, 





Game Warden Rief corraled Mr. A. A. 
Higley for selling imported wild cat scalps 
to King county, Washington, for the price 
of the bounty recently. This is the second 
case of the kind that King county has had 
to do with. Mr, Higley confessed and im- 
plicated four other men, the bunch seem- 
ingly being organized into a scalp-bunco 
gang for the sole purpose of selling im- 
ported scalps to the counties throughout the 
state. It looks as though they made good to 
the tune of several thousand dollars, too, be- 
fore they were rounded up,and the end is 
not yet. The game is an old one and it 
works a while but usually the gentlemen 
who start the enterprise end up with a bang 
against the cold unfeeling iron bars of the 
nearest jail when the warden gets wise. 
Usually also they lose their liberty for a 
stated time and work for the state without 
any pay day so it don’t really pay to go 
into the marketing of bogus scalps as a 
business—this fact will no doubt be demon- 
strated to Mr. Higley & Co. before the end. 

* oe a 

When a feller gits quarrilin’ with his 
stummik he aint generally very good com- 
pany fer hisself er any one else. Foaks that 
live out doors don’t generally quarril thata- 
way, none whatever.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 

i + * * 

Walter Horner has broken loose again 
with his Docewallip River trail scheme and 
the Seattle papers have given several col- 
umns more space to his dreams. Horner is 
alright if he would do something and his 
scheme is all right if it had real action ap- 
plied to it. Every once in a while some 
Brinnon correspondent sends in a column or 
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so to the Seattle papers telling how Horner 
has started to build his trail or his hotels 
or some other pipe dream about that Doce- 
wallip enterprise of his; yet the trail, up to 
June of 1907, remained exactly as it was 
ten or twelve years ago, except that there 
were more windfalls and rock slides on it 
than there were in the old days in spite of all 
this talk of hotels, wagon roads and other 
to-be-desired improvements up the valley. 
If Horner would quit dreaming and go to 
work with a crosscut saw and. pick and 
really do something toward even opening 
up a trail for horses as far as Mountain 
Home Camp he would receive our hearty 
support and confer a lasting benefit on the 
Docewallip valley and patient humanity be- 
sides. As a dreamer and builder of air cas- 
tles Walt is an eighteen karat success but 
as a road builder he has been a conspicuous 
cipher for several years. Get busy, Walt, 
move the rocks and logs out of the way by 
next season and we will all hire hosses and 
pay toll over your road up to Mt. Constance, 
if you get it ready. If you can’t get it ready 
or don’t intend to then please remember that 
some of us have weak hearts and don’t 
scare us by suddenly breaking into print 
that way periodically—it’s dangerous and 
besides it makes us investigate too often. 
+ ~ * 


Now yo’ taik thisyere finanshul flurry 
they talk about. Munny is good to buy 
things with but thay aint no use a worryin’ 
about it az long az fishin’ is good. Foaks 
had ought to remember this an’ furgit this- 
yere finanshul stringincy thay air talkin’ 
about nowadays.—Old Trailer’s Logic. 

* *¢ ” 


Isaac Carson of—or near—Tacoma runs 
a goat farm. In the neighborhood various 
and sundry bears have taken up their abode 
and in the past have dined on goat flesh 
at Mr. Carson’s expense, whereat he has 
naturally waxed very wrothy and has even 
cudgled his wits to produce a scheme 
whereby vengenance shoud be his. That’s 
why he has invited all hunters to come to 
his place and hunt bear as long and as 
often as they may desire. Maybe the hunt- 
ers will respond but I’d be willing to gamble 
that Mr. Carson would get quicker results 
if he annexed a Winchester, sundry. b’ar 
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dogs and a good big mad of his own and 
then personally stated on the warpath with 
the avowed intention of owning several 
fine bear skin rugs. Then Mr. Carson should 
cease not in his efforts until the skins 
were tanned and spread upon his floor, for 
verily it is by this method of procedure that 
peace will surely enter his lodge and there- 
after abide therein, nor will the goats be 
molested erstwhile. ‘ 
* * * 

A man kin do a heep o’ guessin’ but 
thays’ vary fiew of ’em kin tell when a 
trout’ll bite er what a woman’ll do an’ come 
anywheres near th’ truth.—Old Trailer’s 
Logic. 

* + + 

A good run of Chinook salmon is re- 
ported this season in the Yakima river and 
the rod fisherman have had a good season of 
sport in consequence. These fish do not 
take a fly but do take a small spoon very 
readily so that the fisherman who wants to 
“mix it” with a fish that will give him all 
he wants to handle in a current can have 
his own kind of sport to his heart’s desire. 
The Chinook salmon is a prince of fighters 
and grows to great size so that he must needs 
be an expert who can land him with light 
tackle in a stream like the Yakima, for be 
it known this river is always in a mighty 
hurry to get down hill to the Columbia and 
a scared Chinook salmon in a hurry to beat 
the current is apt to prove a tartar to the 
confiding nimrod who jabs a spoonhook into 
the warrior’s jaw with the idea of coaxing 
him forth to gambol on the alfalfa. If you 
doubt it you can try it and see. 


* * * 


I see my frend Jawn Rockyfeller cum 
nobly t’ th’ front with "bout sixty millun 
dollars to loan at six per cent. to help out 
th’ money stringincy. Jawn is a grate man 
thataway but yo’ nodiss he aint a furgittin’ 
th’ six percent, not none.—Old Trailer’s 
Logic. 

* * * 

The Sultan Salmon hatchery has a rec- 
ord this year of 353,000,000 silver and 
Chinook .salmon hatched from fish that 
were taken from the Skykomish river wa- 
ters. This “listens good” and ought to help 
some with the future supply too. If the 
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dams were cut out of the streams or fish- 
ways forced in as the law requires it is 
entirely possible that the natural spawning 
of the fish would raise the hatchery total 
by several hundred millions more—that 
would sure help some too and it wouldn’t 
hurt any bunch of county commissioners 
to help bring about this to-be-wished-for 
state of affairs. It is a cinch that such ac- 
tion would bring a lot of dollars swimming 
up stream next spawning time. 


* * * 


Come to think of it, most o’ th’ cussed- 
ness in th’ world comes frum bein’ selfish, 
don’t it? Think this over an’ see 'f it fits 
yo’ case-—Old Trailer’s Logic. 


* % > 


Thomas McCartney, employed by a party 
of hunters near Wilson creek, Washington, 
went insane recently and drove the whole 
party across twelve miles of sage brush 
plains at the point of their own guns. At 
night he made them lie down on the cold 
ground and warned them not to try to go 
away-in the night under penalty of death. 
In the morning McCartney had disappeared 
and the party trailed him four miles to a 
pothole lake where the guns were found and 
the trail ended. After four hours fruitless 
search for him the party returned pretty 
well done up by exposure and the rough 
experience they had been through with the 
crazy man and several of the party have 
lost all interest in duck hunting in that 
vicinity since then. 


* Ye * 


In this department recently I said that 
L. L. Bales of Seattle and Alaska had sold 
three Kadiak bear cubs to the New York 
Zoo. This was a mistake as Mr. Bales sold 
the three cubs to the National Zoo at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and they were Alaska Penin- 
sula bears and not Kadiak, though of the 
same species as the Kadiak Island bears. 
I am glad to make this correction for Mr. 
Bales as he is a man who knows the differ- 
ence between bears and bears in a scien- 
tific way and it is due him that the sale be 


reported correctly. 
* + oe 


Ducks are as plentiful along the upper 
Snake river as ever in spite of the fact 


that the country is slowly but surely set- 
tling up. Twenty years ago the mallards 
flocked to the upper Snake in great num- 
bers, feeding along the spring fed swamps 
of the mountain valleys of Idaho and north- 
ern Utah. Today they seem to do just as 
they did in the old days and in just about 
the same numbers. This speaks well for the 
protective sentiment among the valley set- 
tlers. 
a & * 


The law protecting geese along the bars 
of the Columbia river is a good one and 
today thousands of the birds can be seen 
from the trains that follow the river. The 
birds rest on the mid-river bars in great 
flocks and do not seem to care a bit about 
the trains that rush by. Even where a bar 
occurs within sight of a small town the 
birds seem to feel secure and pay no atten- 
tion to people within plain sight. This 
would indicate that the law is pretty well 
observed—and it should be. 

~ + * 
_ Lots o’ men likes t’ kill a elk juss t’ say 
they killed it. Now whereat does th’ pleas- 
ure n’ sadisfachun come in killin’ a critter 
that’s a heap more pleasant livin’ than he 
is stuffed—tell me that?—Old Trailer’s 
Logic. 

* * * 

Thomas Mullen, game warden of Yakima 
county, is going to try and spend about 
$1,200 for Chinese pheasants to plant in 
Yakima county. The money is furnished 
by the hunting license fund and Mr. Dilla- 
way of Everett has the birds for sale so the 
chances are they will be bought and put 
out in Yakima county this season. It is a 
moved in the right direction and we hope 
it will be done for the Yakima Valley is all 
good pheasant ground that would soon give 
good shooting if the planting scheme was 
carried out. 

* s * 

Yakima county has sold 600 hunting li- 
censes this season—a record that breaks 
that of last year and goes to show that the 
people generally are observing the game 
laws and do not object to paying a license 
fee when the money is used for purchase 


of game for stocking purposes, as most of 
it is. 
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J. P. Bowerman, Charleston, W. Va.—I 
desire to purchase a rifle for outdoor target 
practice and for shooting such small game 
as woodchucks, etc. I wish to learn to hit 
a target the size of a deer’s shoulder five 
times in twenty seconds at a distance of 
100 yards as a preparation for learning to 
shoot big game, I would be very grateful 
to you if you would be kind enough to state 
which you would consider the best make and 
kind of rifle to buy for the above described 
purposes, giving sufficient particulars so 
that I could order the rifle you recommend 
from your description.. I do not wish to 
buy now a rifle powerful enough to hunt big 
game with. After I have learned to shoot 
well enough to hunt big game then I would 
buy a rifle expressly for that purpose. 

Answer.—We believe we would advise 
you to get a .30-30, either in a Marlin, Win- 
chester or Savage, for the target practice 
that you figure on as a primary workfor the 
future game hunting that you expect to do. 
It is very essential that a man become fa- 
miliar with his gun before he attempts game 
shooting or running shots. If, therefore, you 
should devote your time for a period to tar- 
get practice with a .30-30, which is not a 
heavy gun for 100-yard work and not much 
too heavy for such small game as wood- 
chucks, etc., when you are ready to hunt 
game you will have the advantage of being 
perfectly familiar with the arm that you are 
going to use on such big game as you hunt. 
Of course, for short-distance target work 
and small game hunting there is nothing 
so handy and nice as a little .22 repeater. 
It is especially adapted to the closer dis- 
tances of 25 or 50 yards, but for 100 yard 
‘work such as you propose, we would sug- 
gest that you get a .30-30. If you should 
use a .30-30 for target work at 100 yards you 
might try the miniature full metal jacketed 
100-grain bullet, made especially for this 
kind of work. The price of this cartridge is 


about $3.50 per 100, whereas the full charge 
only costs 25 cents more, which would 
hardly pay as far as a saving in expense is 
concerned, If the idea of expense is any 
inducement we would advise you to corres- 
pond with the Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Conn., relative to reloading outfits for min- 
iature loads of the .30-30. By using their 
reloader and loading your own ammunition 
you could reduce the expense considerably 
on these loads. 


W. F. Congdon, South Bend, Ind.—Does a 
rifle ball ever rise above the level of its 
bore? 

Answer.—No. It would be impossible for 
the course of a bullet to rise above the level 
of the rifle bore. 


Chas. Barker, Lowman P., O., Boise Co., 
Ida.—Please let me know where I can get 
two good bear and lion dogs. 

Answer.—We would advise you to write 
to any of the Western guides who have bear- 
hunting dogs. Among these we might men- 
tion J. W. Warner, Glenwood Springs, Colo.; 
Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo.; Jake Borah, 
Gypsum, Colo.; John B. Goff, Cody, Wyo.; 
J. B. Patterson, Pagosa Springs, Colo., or 
Frost and Richard, Cody, Wyoming. We 
are giving you the above names on the pre- 
sumption that you wish trained bear and 
lion dogs. If, however, you wish good ma- 
terial for hunting dogs in this line, espe- . 
cially dogs that would make good fighters 
if trained, we would advise you to write to 
any of the parties advertising Airedale ter- 
riers in our classified ad. department. While 
the Airedale is not nearly as good a scent- 
ing dog as a hound, yet they are fairly good 
trailers when trained, and are good fighters. 
However, if you have no trained bear and 
lion dogs of your own and could not obtain 
the use of any for the purpose of training 
young dogs, we would advise you to get 
some trained dogs first, as it would be much 
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easier than to train the unbroken dogs alone 
without the assistance of trained dogs. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to enquire 
whether or not it is practicable to use the 
principle of the Lyman sight on a revolver 
or pistol. I have been shooting a Smith & 
Wesson pistol fitted with Partridge sights 
and a Smith & Wesson .38 Special fitted 
with factory target sights. The pistol wah 
originally fitted with a bead front sight and 
“VY” rear of smaller size than those on the re- 
volver. I have done about equally well with 
all three sets of sights; I have put six suc- 
cessive shots in a 2-inch ring at 20 yards 
when shooting at the Standard target with 
25-inch black. But the large bead and 
notch on the revolver seemed easiest to 
shoot with. It seemed to me that a good- 
sized ring in place of the rear notch would 
be an improvement. I realize that such a 
sight could not be used for record shooting 
and would very likely preclude putting the 
gun in a holster. 

I wish to see the Haines Model on the 
market, and will buy the first one I see. 

Chicago, III. L. H, CARY. 


The above was referred to Mr. Ashley 
A Haines for answer, who replies as fol- 
lo ws: 

“The combination mentioned might prove 
satisfactory, but I am of the opinion that 
i, would not, The principle of aiming with 
a Lyman sight when used on a rifle and the 
same style of sight on a revolver would dif- 
fer greatly. When used on a rifle the Ly- 
man peep is very near the eye of the 
shooter and the aperture appears very large. 
(I am speaking of this sight when used with 
the large aperture, which I think is the one 
referred to). The rim of the sight is very 
narrow, and after one becomes accustomed 
to their use, scarcely noticeable at all. If 
the principle of the Lyman sight were ap- 
plied to the revolver, the same aperture 
would appear much smaller and the rim 
of the sight wider, and this from the simple 
fact that the sight would be much farther 
from the eye, for the revolver would be held 
at arm’s length. If held close to the eye in 
order to secure the same results when aim- 
ing as when on the rifle, the practicability of 


the revolver vanishes, while the chances are 
that the shooter’s face would be injured by 
the recoil. If one will take a piece of black 
paper and cut to the shape of the Lyman 
peep sight, and then cut a hole in it the size 
of the Lyman large aperture, insert in the 
revolver just front of the hammer, so that 
aperture will be just above the hammer 
when aiming, and then try aiming by hold- 
ing revolver at arm’s length and again by 
holding near the eye, he will see at once 
exactly what I mean. While a combination 
of this kind might be devised that would 
give the desired results, I am inclined to 
doubt it, Still, I may be wrong. 

“I think that the very best sights that 
can be placed on a revolver is a rather 
coarse “U” for rear sight and a medium-size 
bead Sheard front sight. Many seem under the 
impression that a very fine rear sight is re- 
quired; whereas it has been my experience 
that a coarse “U” is preferable. It seems 


better for quick work and equally good for 
fine.” 


L. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Can you tell 
me the smallest caliber and what revolver 
(make) that can be used safely on bear and 
other large game at close range? Please 
answer. 

Answer.—There is no revolver made 
which can be “safely” used on bear. A 
man would be very foolish to shoot a bear 
with a revolver, as long as he could run 
fast enough to keep ahead of it. 


“Nebraska,” Ponca, Neb.—-I would like 
to hear from the users of the Savage .303 


and the Winchester Special; I would like 
to know as to their good and bad points, 
aiso as to their killing qualities, recoil, etc. 
Answer.—While we have never used 
either of the rifles referred to, we can eas- 
ily give the ballistic data of each gun, which 
is as follows: Savage .303—Weight of bul- 
let, 190 grs.; velocity at muzzle, 2,000 ft. 
per sec.; energy at muzzle, 1,514 ft.-lbs.; 
penetration at 15 ft. from the muzzle with 
soft-point bullets, 14 %-in. dry pine boards; 
with metal-patched bullets, 41 %-in. dry 
pine boards; trajectory at 100 yds., (height 
at 50 yds.), 1.34 in.; at 200 yds., (height at 
100 yds.), 6.32 in. Presuming that our cor- 
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respondent refers to the .32 Winchester Spe- 
cial, and not the .22, we give data regarding 
the former—Weight of bullet, 170 gers.; 
muzzle velocity, 2,050 ft.; muzzle energy, 
1,585 ft.lbs.; penetration of soft-point bul- 
lets, 15 ft. from muzzle, 12 %-in. pine 
boards; hard-point, 45 %-in. pine boards; 
trajectory at 100 yds., (height at 50 yds.), 
1.17 in.; trajectory at 200 yds. (height at 
100 yds.), 5.60 in.; free recoil, 7.66 ft.-lbs. 


Amateur, Stuart, la—I would like to 
ask whether the .38-72 black powder car- 
tridge, with lead bullet, as used by the 1895 
Model Winchester, is or is not satisfactory. 
Does this bullet lead the barrel more or 
less than does the full metal-patched or 
soft-nose bullet? Does it have the stopping 
power of the soft point, smokeless powder 
cartridge? For all practical purposes, 
would you advise having the rifle sighted 
for black or for smokeless powder? As I 
do not feel competent to sight a rifle, I shall 
have to have it sighted at the factory. Do 
you think that the less wear on the gun-bar- 
rel and less care necessary on a trip, if 
such is the case, would counterbalance the 
possible higher trajectory or increased ve- 


locity as when used with smokeless pow- 
der? 


Answer.—We believe you would find the 
smokeless powder cartridges were more sat- 
isfactory than the black powder, owing to 
the somewhat higher velocity giving a lower 
or flatter trajectory. A properly lubricated 
lead bullet of the correct temper should not 
lead a barrel if the barrel is kept in good 
condition. The killing power of the two 
would be very nearly equal. 


S. D. Monahan, Stuart, Ia—Could you 
inform me as to whether or not the south- 
east portion of the Uintah mountains, in 
Utah, would furnish any big ganie hunt- 
ing? Concerning the “Haines Model,” how 
large an advance order do the Colt or Smith 
& Wesson people want? Judging from the 
correspondence columns of your magazine 
avery large advance order could be secured 
with little trouble. 


Answer.—There is big game hunting in 
most of the mountain recesses of Utah but 


not having ever hunted in the section men- 
(% 
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tioned, we could hardly tell by experience 
of the magnitude of the big game there. 
Neither the Colt nor the Smith & Wesson 
company have ever intimated to us how 
large an order they would have to receive 
in order to manufacture the proposed 
Haines Model. 


L. Schenk, St. Louis, Mo.—I would like 
to know by return mail, or threugh the col- 
umns of the “Medicine Bag,” the models of 
Colt six-shooters which are used by the sher- 
iffs, deputies, cowpunchers, ranch-owners 
and big game hunters of the Far West of 
today. 


Answer.—The style of revolver used is 
a matter of personal preference. The cow- 
boys usually prefer the Single-Action Colt’s, 
5%-in. barrel, .32-30, .38-40, or 44; some- 
times the*®Bisley model. The Double-Action 
New Army, .38 caliber, 44% and 6-in., is also 
largely used in this section, but very few 
New Service. 


Carl Heise, Freeport, Ill.—I wish a little 
information on the automatic shotgun. Is 
there a law in any of the states forbidding 
the use of the automatic? I think them a 
wouderful invention and should be praised 
instead of being fought against as it is by 
some. The working parts are simple and 
work smooth. Is there any chance of there 
being such a law on the automatic? I in- 
tend going to Montana or Wyoming in the 
spring and don’t wish to take an automatic 
along if I can’t use it there. 

Answer.—There is a law in only one of 
the states of the United States forbidding 
the use of the automatic, and that is in 
Pennsylvania. As there is no law at pres- 
ent, and we feel certain no chance of a law 
against the use of the automatic in either 
Montana or Wyoming, you would be in no 
danger by taking your automatic to either 
of these two states in the spring. 


Lee L. Ganon, Binghampton, N. Y.:—I 
have noticed in several recent issues differ- 
ent mentions of “brain-tan” buckskin. I have 
two skins and would like to tan one of them 
for moccasins. All your writers seem to con- 
sider it a secret. Is it possible for the lay- 
man to learn the method? 
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Answer:—A good tan for buckskin (for 


example) would be as follows: First remove 
every particle of flesh and fat while they 
are green, then take a strong solution of 
soda water and wash the remaining fat from 
the fleshy side. After this is done, take a 
solution of ten parts of water to one part of 
sulphate of alumina and two parts of salt. 
Apply this several times on the fleshy side 
and leave it’lay for several days. A few 
drops of sulphuric acid may also be used in 
thesolution, but it would be advisable to be 
careful and not use too much acid, because 
it weakens the skin, which in time will rot. 
After the skin has laid for several days in 
the tanning solution, it may be hung up to 
dry, and worked in between times. After the 
skin is dry its fur has to be cleaned with 
hardwood 
out, 


sawdust and wiped and tamped 


Dr. J. Nelson Ledbetter, Michigan City, 
Ind.:—I am an enthusiastic hunter, but have 
had poor luck the last three seasons—three 
years ago. in New Brunswick, no moose; two 
years ago, in Maine, no moose; this last 
month, in the West, no game. Can you put 
me in touch with a guide who can find bear 
and mountain lions? Is not the best place 
in Jackson Hole, Wyo.? Or do you know of 
a better country? I see L. L. Bales men- 
tioned in this month’s issue of Outdoor Life 
as a guide from Alaska. I want a moose bad 
enough (also a grizzly) to go to Alaska for 
it, and have been anxious to find a man who 
has hunted that country. Will it be possible 
for you to locate this man or any other good 
Alaska guide for me? 


Answer:—lIf you wish to go into Alaska 
for moose or any of the Alaskan game, such 
as grizzlies, etc., we could not recommend 
to you a better guide than Mr. L. L. Bales, 
Box 1562, Seattle, Wash. We have known 
Mr. Bales by reputation for twenty years, 
and have never known him to do a dishonor- 
able act, but, on the contrary, have learned 





of the universal satisfaction which he has 
given. On the other hand, if you would de- 
sire to go into Wyoming, for instance, where 
the writer has gone on two trips the past 
year, we could not recommend to you a bet- 
ter set of guides than Messrs. Frost & 
Richard of Cody, Wyo., and John Goff of 
Cody. We prefer the hunting and the coun- 
try south of Cody to the country west, espe- 
cially if you were going after such game as 
sheep, elk and antelope, all of which you 
would be reasonably sure of getting in, say, 
a month’s trip. But if you were going next 
spring, when, of course, you could only kill 
bear, lions and cats, we would advise your 
going into the country 35 miles west of Cody. 
Messrs. Frost & Richard are finely equipped 
for doing this work, as is also John Goff. 





A Constant Reader:—Can any of your 
readers give information as to whether cub 
bears are born with or without a coat of 
hair? And has any of them ever seen em- 
bryo bear? Also, what species of bear is the 
largest, giving weight and dimensions of 
same? 

Answer:—All bear cubs are invariably 
born with a coat of hair, unless it be an un- 
natural birth. We hope some of our readers 
may be able to enlighten our correspondent 
on the query he asks about embryo bears, 
but we have never seen one, and have never 
heard of anyone who ever did see one. The 
largest carnivorous bear—or animal, for that 
matter—in the world is the Kadiak brown 
bear of Alaska, whose hide measures as long 
as 11 feet and whose weight sometimes ap- 
proaches 1,000 pounds. 








WHERE QUALITY IS FIRST. 


Campers and sportsmen who demand the 
best should note that the equipment of every 
scientific and exploring expedition for the 
past fifty years has included a supply of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condense Milk. 
Keeps in any climate and under all condi- 
von. The original-and leading brand since 
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The roughs, 


: they’re fond, As swift and true the runners glide 
All one in wild ecstatic mirth With ne’er a thought of climbing back 
As past they glide to creek beyond. To mar the pleasure of the ride. 

































“Where soft they fall where all is still.” 


Ah! rosy cheek and sparkling eyes, “Jump on behind and shove her off.” 
And merry laugh and bursting fun, Down “belly buster” let her go; | 
With wintry air and sunlit calm Give out a yell to clear the way, | 
And joy of life that’s just begun. And dodge the fling of friendly snow. 


With all the children of the town; 
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When Snow Flakes Fall 


The winter snow flakes came today | 
And settled in the city street; 
They lost their pureness ‘neath the smoke 
And passed away ‘neath hurried feet, " 
But thought me of a quiet place I 
Where soft they fall where all is still, 
And where, if as in days of yore 
The happy children coast down hill. 


the maids of waom The blood is tingling as from wine 


With ne’er a thought of climbing back 
Ah! that is happy childhood’s way. ; 
‘Tis strange the heart will not respond 
Should we go back to coast today. | ‘ 
Methinks I almost hear the shouts Va 
As white with flakes the heavens fill, 
That echo back the voices hushed 
Where happy children coast down hill. 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 




















EDITORIAL PIPE DREAMS 


With the issuance of our December number we have rounded out ten years (120 
numbers) of Outdoor Life. Each number of those 120 was watched, edited, made- 
up, and finally issued from the press with as much solicitude and care as that which 
is exercised by a hen in raising her brood—with as much attention as some people 
even give to the rearing of their children. When, finally, each month, the bindery 
completed up the finished copies and sent us the first sample dozen, we eagerly 
sought a copy, lifted it off the pile, and with eyes of pride—as a father would 
iift up his boy—held it in the air to gaze at it, almost until the eyes were tired. 
The first long glance always looked good. Then we would turn the copy around, 
look at the back, the corners and take another squint at the front page. Ah! 
there was something to criticise. The artist had failed to put just the right kind 
of grass behind that yucca weed on the plains; or the trees in that timber line 
picture were not the kind usually found there; or that was not the way a man would 
act in killing a bear—or some other such foolish notion would come into our head. 
For be it known there actually was no “clothes” ever made that we really consid- 
ered good enough for our “kid’’ to wear. 

Therefore it will be seen that the boy is just ten years and ore month old i- 
day. We would have announced the birthday party last month, but for the fact 
that our first number was not off the press until after the first of January, 1898. 
We were not so metropolitan in those days and we didn’t much care so the maga- 
zine Came out some time during the month and our creditors didn’t begin to pester 
us before we were able to collect our bills. 

We had a hard row to hoe, then, and often had to quit, jump into something 
else and leave the row unhoed. 

I believe our first edition of the “kid” was 5,000. I’m ashamed to tell how much 
he shrunk the next month, but suffice it to say he could have crawled into a 
common band-box and then have plenty of room for other kids. At any rate, he 
fell off some, and we were wondering whether he would ever have stamina enough 
to even sit up and take soup. You see we printed a big edition the first month, 
figuring that each copy would bring in at least two subscribers, but our calcula- 
tions didnt carry. That was what woke us up, put ginger into our feet, a cold 
poultice to our head, cpened our eyes, shut our mouth and sent us scrambling 

hither and thither in search of the filthy lucre and other essentials that are used to 
grease the machinery of a new publication. It is needless to state that this extra 


vim and energy, pushed into it at that time and continued up to this date, has been 


the sole reason of our success 
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An incident happened when we were only three or four years old that I shall 
never forget. Rick (he was the other half of the kid then), one day stood in the 
front office with a new pair of trousers on and accidentally jingled $1.39 in change 
which he held in one of his pockets. That was always considered a dangerous 
thing for either of us to do, as the jingler invariably was expected to pay for 
the lunch. Rick went out and soon a weather-beaten, veteranified, honest-looking, 
sixty-year-old citizen in country clothes approached me. 

“Why don’t you have more to say in your paper about Routt county?” were al- 
most his first words. “We have had more to say in our magazine about Routt 
county than any county on the globe,” I replied, straightening up, hands in pocket 
and pulling thethirty-two pants as high as it would go so the creases wouldn’t show. 
“Well, sir,” he went on, his little white goatee strenuously emphasizing every word, 
“we have a great county. I live just over the Wyoming line from Grand Encamp- 
ment, have a beautiful ranch; catch trout from a stream running through my back 
yard, and kill deer while standing on my back porch. Can’t ye come up and visit 
me this fall and get some of those deer and fish? I'll send a wagon from the ranch 
to Fort Steele fer ye, and besides I can get a pass on the railroad to Fort Steele. 
Can’t ye come? Here’satip fer ye: the fellow who has a ranch adjoining 
mine tuk it up a few years ago, but has forfeited his rights, being a foreigner. I 
cut $1,000 worth of alfalfy off’n it last year. Ye can get that ranch merely by pay- 
ing the surveying and filing fees. Let me see. The fust fees wouldn’t cost ye 
more’n $2.50. Suppose ye let me take care of it fer ye. We want ye up there in 
Routt county, so ye’ll boom it in yer paper.” 

The door opened at this stage of our conversation, and in flashed Rick, eyes 
aflame with excitement and a half-inch ad contract in one hand and a yearly sub- 
scription in the other. 

“Rick,” I called, “listen. Here’s a fellow who has a scheme for us to get a 


ranch for $2.50. Can we stand it?” 


We took an inventory of ‘the company immediately, but found one printer 
hadn’t been paid for two weeks, while the postmaster had twice dunned us during 
the past week for a postage bill which we couldn’t pay. It happened to be a dull 
month, and we felt glum to think of what might be if we only had the dough. “But,”’ 
says Rick, “I have that $1.39 in my jeans, and here’s that $1.00 I just collected from 
Mechling for a year’s subscription.” “Ah! the gods be praised,” said I, ‘glomming’ 
the dollar. “Loan me this dollar. I have twenty-five cents that I can put with it, 
which, together with your $1.25, will give us the $2.50 and the ranch. This amount 
we carefully placed in our rural friend’s hand, and as he went out the door he 
said we would hear from him in about a week. 

But we didn’t, and haven't yet, since which time we have kept out of all 


schemes except the publishing of a legitimate sportsman’s magazine. 
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Oo AME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
URG c birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the true 
colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 
tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection for 
den or dining room decoration. 
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CHICKEN WITH FOUR LEGS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—How would you like 
to have a double jointed vertebrae and four 
legs? A little chicken hatched on the Peter 
Miller farm, near Wanamaker, Kansas, had 
occasion to ask itself this question. The 
chick which was hatched a short time ago 
caused all the other chicks to open their 
eyes wide in astonishment. Instead of being 
equipped with a paltry assortment of two 
legs it had four, two well forward and\ the 
remaining two legs close to the tail. -Both 
sets were well formed. This wasn't all that 
marked the little wayfarer; it hada lot of 
backbone. sis- 


The rest of the brothers and 





ters remarked about the abundance of nerve 
and gradually attributed it to the surplus 
amount of vertebrae which doubled back from 
the tail and came out close to the neck, But 
it was a case of too much, for it died on the 
third day. The chicken was mounted by the 
writer. 0. W. BRONSON. 
Letter from Kansas. 








RESULT OF RESIDUE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I herewith enclose 
a section cut frem a target made by a .25-35 
Winchester, at 85 yards with soft-nosed cop- 
per-jacketed bullet, and smokeless powder, 
which shows some peculiar: markings, that 








are new to me. 
it before and am curious to know the cause 
of the tail that is attached to each bullet hole. 
There were 16 shots fired at this piece of 
cardboard and each hole made had the mark, 
excepting only one, some of them more pro- 


I never noticed anything like 








Photographs taccomppnio’ by brief description) of natural or other curiosities suitable for publication in this magazi: e 


be paid for in accordance with their merit if published. 
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nounced than others as you will notice, but 
there just the same. Will you kindly explain 
the cause of this and oblige. 
FRED H. 

Letter from Kansas. 


BARTLETT 


marks or tails 
holes in 
by the residue 


are that either 


Answer.—We believe the 
running off from the bullet 
cardboard sent us are caused 
from the barrel. The chances 


the 


the barrel was pretty dirty, or else there was 
some metallic fouling in it which caused 
these marks to show as per the cardboard 
sent us. The fact that the distance shot at 
was only 85 yards, and that some of these 
tails are longer than others, would lead to 
this belief. 


LOCKED ELK ANTLERS. 


The accompanying pair of locked antlers 
are to be séen by hunters and tourists, who 
wander in the way of Pinedale, Wyoming, a 
little village in the western part of Fremont 


county, and 110 miles north of Rock Springs 
belong to C. 


These antlers Watt Brandon, 











proprietor of the Pinedale Roundup. 
were picked up in a quaking-aspen thicket 
a few miles from Pinedale. They were firmly 
locked together in death’s grip and showed 
that a terrible struggle took place at one 
time. 

The two probably struggled for days, and 
even. weeks, until death by starvation over- 
took them. The brush and small trees were 
entirely beaten down for a space of thirty 
square feet, and the earth had been terribly 
torn up. 

Mr. Brandon has the antlers on exhibition 
in front of his office, and they are still firmly 
locked together, it being impossible to sep- 
arate them without breaking. They had evi- 
dently lain there for years, for the antlers 
are completely bleached, 


They 


Jack Lorimer’s Champions, by Winn Standish. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. $1.50 


What Winn Standish does not know about 
baseball is hardly worth knowing; from this 
book it is evident he also knows how to tell 
stories about the great American game. It is 
a book of high school athletics in form of an 
attractive "story in which boys and girls 
American, Irish, German, African—contribute 
action and humor, love and hate, work and 
play and struggle, to the increasing interest 
of the reader. 


The Rival Campers Ashore, by Ruel Perley 
Smith; illustrated by Louis D. Gowing; 


$1.50; L. C. Page & Co., Boston, Mass. 
This work is undoubtedly the best of the 
“Rival Campers” series, being just the book 
for one who is interested in and who studies 


the great outdoors. It is a new book of this 
series introducing an important character 
in the person of a girl as daring and resource- 
ful as the campers themselves. There is no 
one who enjoys fiction interwoven with out- 
door life but who will appreciate this work. 


The Congo and Coasts of Africa; by Richard 
Harding Davis; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y.; $1.50 net. 


When Davis writes, the reviewer is in- 
clined to say, “Read,” and lay down his pen 
This book is written with the author’s usual 
vivacity, and insight. While it describes 
these regions it also describes the people, and 
gives much information on the social and po- 
litical matters concerning them. King Leo- 
pold’s work there is not slighted, neither is 
the work of the “missionaries,” though the 
two kinds of work are of radically different 
nature. 

The Red Feathers, by Theodore Roberts. L. 
C. Page & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


There is always delight in reading stories 
of times so distant from our own that the 
smallest incident is enlarged almost to a 
legend by the mystic influence of that great 
magician, Time. Especially is this true when 
a master tells the tale. In this volume, 
Theodore Roberts has made the quaint old 
legends live again. This group of stories 
unite to form a continuous narrative, fresh 
with out-door life and vivid with imagina- 
tion. They move forward with an elegant 
grace that charms and with a freedom that 
exhilarates. 


The Natural History of the Ten Command- 
ments, by Ernest Thompson Seton; 50 
cents; Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


While Mr. Seton's works are not taken ser- 
iously by hunters of great experience, yet 
this is a very entertaining volume, and has 
already attained a large sale. Mr. Thompson 
brings forth natural laws in the nature of 


Some New Books. 


animals that about correspond with the Ten 
Commandments of the Bivie, and the sub- 
ject offers a fund of valuable information and 
interest to draw from. This book is very en- 
tertaining for children and young sportsmen, 
as in nearly every case they weave a moral. 


American Birds, Photographed and Studied 
from Life. By William Lowell Finley; 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York; 
$1.50 net. . 


The labor represented by the large num- 
ber of photographs from life which fill this 
volume must be immense. One is impressed 
also by the careful pains taken by the au- 
thor in making selections. The author has 
evidently made himself familiar with bird 
life and records the results of careful obser- 
vation in many anecdotes which give an un- 
usually clear idea, not alone of the habits 
of birds, but also of thé reason for those 
habits. It is natural history in most attrac- 
tive form. No attempt is made to study all 
the bird families, but representative birds of 
the more conspicuous kinds are selected. The 
book may well be added to the libraries of all 
bird lovers. 


The Young Train Dispatcher; by Burton E. 
Stevenson, L. C. Page & Co., Boston; 
$1.50. 


This is a royal story for boys. Its tone 
is so healthful, the plot so reasonable though 
full of exciting incidents, the ethical values 
so high, though there is no preaching about 
it, that that worthy ambition which lies some- 
where in every young fellow’s nature hears 
in this book an appeal to which it is hard 
not to respond. With all this there is defin- 
ite and extensive instruction in the practical 
work of the railroad and every boy and 
most older people want to know about this. 
The idea of the story is simple; the boy gets 
his start and then he keeps going. That is 
all, only the method of his going in spite of 
opposition is the heart of the tale. No boy 
will fail to see that the strength of the 
“Young Train Dispatcher” is not just in his 
muscle, but primarily in his character. Fi- 
delity wins. 


Rosalind at Red Gate, by Meredith Nicholson. 
Bobbs Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
$1.50 


This author has achieved fame by former 
stories, and in this sustains a well earned 
reputation for forceful telling of some so- 
cial plots. The most noticeable feature and a 
very important one, is the clear cut presen- 
tation of novel characters. There is variety, 
too. The characters have much in common, 
but they are, nevertheless, so diverse as to 
form a relief one to another, thus causing 
each to stand forth from these pages with 
unusual cleverness. There is a decided charm 
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about the fiction as well as interest in the 
story. That interest begins on the first page 
and is cumulative. But the smooth, easy 
flowing, graceful style would almost make 
any story attractive. With both a good 
story and a charming style and you have a 
book like the one under review. 





Gray Lady and the Birds, by Mabel Osgood 
Wright; $1.50 net; the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


This is a story of bird-life for little folk, 
accurate and entertaining. “Gray Lady” is 
the good genius of the story, who, happening 
into a rural school on the hillside one rainy 
afternoon in autumn, stays an jhour at the 
teacher’s invitation; and, after telling the 
restless, eager children of the journey the 
birds are then beginning, forms an alliance 
with the youngsters, and, after banding them 
into an organization called the Kind Heart 
Club, invites them for a weekly visit to her 
home, where she makes each half holiday a 
feature and takes them a delightful journey 
through the Bird Year, which coincides with 
the school year. If there is a moral in the 
story, it is the need and value of the protec- 
tion of our native birds throughout’ the 
country. The twelve colored plates are 
among the best that have ever been made of 
our birds; and the many other illustrations 
are most admirable. 


The Rival Campers Ashore, by Ruel Perley 
Smith, L. C. Page & Co., Boston, $1.50. 


Mr. Smith has added another to the “Rival 
Campers” series, and it will be heartily wel- 
comed. He proves that the ordinary work 
and play of life furnish enough that is amus- 
ing and interesting, without the addition of 
the impossible geniuses who, in fight and 
scheming, rival or outstrip the Caesars and 





Napoleons of history. 
thy boys and girls, 


Good, ordinary, heal- 
older people with or- 
dinary sense, country scenes and exper- 
iences, give the opportunity for frolic and 
for work such as anyone ought to enjoy. 
There is real humor. The episodes of the 
colonel and the capture of the Indian will 
serve as examples of the sort of humor that 
is of good quality. There is nothing fan- 
tastic about the volume, but there is a tell- 
ing interest from first to last. The little mys- 
tery in the life of the gir: does not spring up 
till it is revealed, and so is not depended 
upon to attract the reader; the author de- 
pends for that simply on the value of the 
story from page to page. 
Arizona Nights, by Stewart Edward White; 
illustrations in colors by Wyeth; $1.50; 
The McClure Co., New York. 


A group of men of all sorts and conditions 
from the cowpuncher to the English remit- 
tance man, who are thrown together in the 
equalizing atmosphere of the desert, gather 
nightly around an Arizona camp fire, and spin 
yarns that are either strange and exciting 
or humorous and picturesque. These yarns, 
in which Mr. White is seen at his best as a 
story-teller, and which have been appearing 
for the most’ part in McClure’s Magazine, are 
here for the first time brought together in 
such a way as to bring out the essential unity 
that exists among them as a single picture 
of life in the Southwest. Mr. White, by his 
tales of out-door life, has established his 
reputation as one of the foremost of those 
who portray the free men of the woods and 
plains. Although there are several fictionists 
who write of the Southwest not one of them 
has surpassed the excellence of the tales in 
“Arizona Nights.” To this work is added 
the powerful short serial, “The Rawhide,” 
which also appeared in McClure’s Magazine. 
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Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Dear sirs;- 
Herewith change of Copy 
Number. 


Your magazine is my best medium, 
with you for Special position next fall, 
Would also like to have your best rate 


side Back Cover, 1 issue. 


. 


MELGOURNE. WASH.. 
Nov. 27, 1907. 


al 
for my Ad Ce atte for January 


and would like to figure 
say 1/2 or- full page Out- 


for One page 1 year, not special position. 


Yours truly. 4 
aww 2 | 




















EVENING 


Evening—almost twilight—a cooling, moisty, woodsy air; heavy as the air is 
at eventide—filled with a happy, pulsing mystery. 

A pale green Luna moth, just from her chrysalis, clinging to a pawpaw leaf, 
itself dyed the‘same thick green as the moth; only the leaf is dark—without 
any shade of yellow or olive, as if the Master that painted them both, put some 
white into the green for the leaf, and some green in the white for the Lmna. 

There is an affinity between the moth so pale, and the leaf so dark. They 


seem a study in that especial green 





a S-udy by the Master-hand. Or is it the 
Luna’s vanity, or sense of fitness that causes her to cling so close to the leaf’s 
velvet green? The color is so rich and thick, as if laid on with a palette 
knife. 

Somewhere, a katydid is pulsing “six-weeks—six-weeks’’—there is a brooding 
mystery over all. 

A wagon wends its way down into the gully where the air is cooler and 
damper, and a blue mist is slowly taking shape. The elder and hazel bushes 
brush.the driver’s face, and a bird early gone to bed, flutters from the way- 
side brush. 

Through the mud and water the horses spatter, and then, on up the road, 
with the odor of hazel and oak, and penayroyal, and that indescribable odor of 
all the rest of the woodland combined. 

Deeper, and deeper into the wood the road plunges; and the whip-poor-will 
glides, and whistles of “Poor Will—Poor Will”—the white patches under his wings 
conspicuous at eventide—his time of flizht. 

Behind those trees somewhere, a doz is bringing home the cows, and barking 
at the heels of a lagging one. 

Through the bluing, graying air, there—on an old log barn, roofed with brown 
and weather-beaten straw—the guinea hens go to bed with their excited clatter. 
One hears the grunt of pigs, and the cows are standing deep in the cobs and 
stalks. 

On past the log-house old and gray, framed with the orchard and the woods 
behind. An avenue of apple trees still bearing scattered fruit—old, and gaunt 
with their sixty years of life—leads to the house. House and trees each confirm- 
ing the age of the other, The thrifty young orchard tells of a younger genera- 
tion. . 

On, and on, through the growing gloom—the lights of the farmhouses send- 
ing their cheery beams abroad. Into the night the horses plunge, sure of foot, 
and impatient for their supper and beds. 

Sounds become more indistinct—the road is but a continual plunge into the 
dark, with faith and memory to guide one to the lights of home. 

JESSIE ZANE CARTER. 
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CATALOG OF PROPELLER WHEELS. 


The Michigan Wheel Co, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., are already on hand with their 1908 
catalog—a beautiful production showing in 
colors all the propeller wheels made by this 
company for water craft. This catalog is 
printed on heavy enameled paper and is sent 
to any interested person or firm free of cost. 
Various tables are printed showing the sizes 
and prices of these wheels, while full descrip- 
tions accompany each model—and every 
model is represented by a cut. 





RATHER A STEVENS DAY. 


At the Annual Election Day Shoot held at 
Greenville, N. J.. November 5th, Stevens and 
Stevens-Pope Rifles and Stevens Telescopes 
again won a majority of leading prizes. In 
the 100-shot match® the main competition of 
the day’s program, first prize was won by A. 
Hubalek, who was equipped with a Stevens- 
Pope rifle and Stevens Telescope. F. C. Ross 
secured second prize and also shot a Stevens- 
Pope Rifle fitted with Stevens Telescope. Mr. 
Hubalek scored 2,260 points and Mr Ross, 
2,241, 

In the 10-shot match 
Trophy, W. A. Tewes, shooting a Stevens- 
Pope Rifle fitted with a Stevens Telescope, 
won first prize, and F. C. Ross, equipped in the 
same manner, won second prize. 


THE HUNTER’S GUIDE. 


We beg to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement in this issue of An- 
dersch Bros., Minneapolis, a firm which, by 
its honest and liberal business policy, has 
built up one of the largest Fur and Hide 
businesses in the country. They buy direct 
from trappers and other producers, and sell 
direct to manufacturers. This enables them 
to pay from a quarter to a half more for furs 
and hides than the average local dealer pays. 
Anyone who has furs or hides to sell would 
certainly do well to write to this reliable 
firm which has been in business for eighteen 
years, 

Persons who handle furs and hides should 
have a copy of Andersch Bros.’ book—‘“The 
Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide.” It contains 
all the boiled-down facts known to hunting 
and trapping. It saves ten times its cost 
every season simply by showing the right 
way to prepare hides and furs for market. 
Andersch Bros. are willing to send this valu- 
able, illustrated 450-page book to prospective 
customers for $2.00—an amount much less 
than the actual cost of printing. Address 
them—Andersch Bros., Dept. 164, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


for the Ambruster 





A WESTERN PRODUCT THAT PRODUCES 


Mr. Edwin L. Bostwick, manager of the 
Official Guide of Denver, publisher of the 
Hotel News and interested in railroad and 
hotel matters generally, has just been elected 
secretary of The Rocky Mountain Hotel Men’s 
Association, an organization whose member- 
ship includes all of the prominent hotel men 
in the Rocky Mountain region. Mr. Bost- 
wick has been a contributor from time to 
time to the columns of Outdoor Life, is well 
informed on subjects pertaining to game and 


- 





fish, and is secretary of the Colorado Game 
and Fish Protective Association of Denver, 
an organization which, while somewhat dor- 
mant between sessions is always alert and 
ready to perform valuable work whenever the 
subject of legislation for the protection of 
game and fish is up for consideration before 
the Colorado legislature. In the selection of 
Mr. Bostwick to act as secretary of the Hote 
Men’s Association the hotel men have 
anteed to themselves that their affairs 
be well and competently cared for during the 
next year. 


guar- 


will 


NEW YORK’S NEW BIG SHOW. 


New York is to have a new sportsmen’s 
show this year. It will be under the auspices 
of the Forest, Fish and Game Society of Am- 
erica and will take place from December 
23rd, 1907, to January 4th, 1908. The Exhibi- 
tion will be held in Grand Central Palace, 














GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“WEE The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 

_ CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 








Forty-third street and Lexington avenue, 
which is said to be the largest and best 
lighted exhibition building in the - United 
States. 

Those interested believe this is going to 
be the best sportsmen’s show New York has 
ever had. All trade exhibitors foreign to the 
interest of sportsmen will be excluded, and 
most of the space will be taken by exhibits 
of live fish, game and birds, trophies of the 
chase, outdoor photography, sportsmen’s out- 
fits, forestry and camp life. Mr. T. Chas. 
Farrelly is president and Mr. Richard E. Fol- 
lett. general manager We find such names 
as the following on the Advisory Committee: 
Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, Jr., Dr. W. T. Hornaday, 
Homer Davenport, Howard F. Whitney and 
other very well known men. interested in 
sport. Inasmuch as this show is to be con- 
ducted by this society it is not a money mak- 
ing scheme, but whatever profits may result 
will be devoted to the protection and cultiva- 
tion of forestry, fish and game. 


TAXIDERMY TAUGHT RIGHT. 


In our many years of communion with 
men, guns and the hills we have never seen 
an occupation that appeals to the youth of 
the country as the study of taxidermy does. 


Outdoor Life 





In the first place we will always admit that 
the use of the gun or fishing rod by the 
rising youths of our country are manly and 
uplifting sports. . 

The boy or young man, we will say, has 
been presented with a gun for a Christmas or 
birthday present. He practices with it until 
he is able to kill a quail, a prairie chicken or 
such game if its a shot gun; or a squirrel, 
a badger, a skunk, a hawk, an eagle or a 
coyote, if it happens to be a rifle. Now, that 
first bird or animal that he has killed, to his 
mind is entirely too good to go into the pot. 
It ought to be preserved so he could keep it 
with his other toys and trophies, up in the 
garret, where he could take his boy friends 
and point with pride to the trophy that fell to 
his skill. And what father but who would 
sneak up the garret ladder after his son and 
his companions and act the part of eaves- 
dropper to every word uttered? 

But the boy is hampered in the preserva- 
tion of his trophv because he doesn i know 
how to preserve and mount it. Now that is 
all easy, for the Northwestern School of Tax- 
idermy of Omaha, Neb., te&ches all this work, 
and they are able to teach it reasonably by 
mail. This is no cheap advertising lecture. 
but is written by the editor of Outdoor Life, 
who himself has a boy whom he hopes some 
day to see shoot and be able to mount his 
own trophies. 

The work teaches even the older ones of 
us much about the animal kingdom and the 
great outdoors about us that we ought to 
know. 





A PICTURE OFFER. 

The portrait of Joe Cumming, winner of 
the National Field Trial Championship in 
1899, and therefore the Champion “Bird Dog” 
of his year, which is the chief feature of the 
1908 Du Pont calendar, is one of a series of 
similar portraits painted by Edm, H. Osthaus 
for E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
pany. The series consists of portraits of 
every nationa! field trial champion who has 
held that title since the Championships were 
first started. 

There is no need to say anything about the 
quality of the paintings. Mr. Osthaus’ work 
is too well known, and the reproduction of 
his picture of Joe Cumming speaks for itself. 
The portraits ofsall the winners are in water 
colors, and it is the intention of the above 
company to have them reproduced in the best 
possible style, and in a form suitable for 
framing with no advertising matter on them. 
The cost of the paintings and of reproducing 
them has necessitated a considerable outlay; 
but we believe all lovers of the American set- 
ter and pointer will appreciate the chance of- 
fered them of obtaining portraits, by the 
best of dog artists, of sportsmen’s dogs that 
have made names for themselves. 

Their offer is as follows: They have now 
ready for issue reproductions in color of four 
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of the best dogs. The size of the reproduc- 
tions is 14%x18%, with the addition of a wide 
white margin. They aré suitable for fram- 
ing purposes and have ~o advertising matter 
on them. Single copies will be mailed in 
tubes on receipt of seventy-five (75))cents, or 
the four pictures will be sent on receipt of 
$2.50. Address all requests to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Company, Advertising 
Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 





WHAT THE HUNTER ARMS CO. SAY. 


We have received advice from the Hun- 
ter Arms Co. of Fulton, N. Y., from which 
we extract the following: 

“For the past one and one-half years 
(mark the time), we have been making a 
complete new set of tools and are now ready 
to offer to the trade a 20-gauge L. C. Smith 
gun. Note: (1) For this year the 20-gauge 
will be made in the No. 0 and better grades. 
(2) The 20-gauge barrels will be 24, 26, 28, 
30 and 31 inches in length. Plain steel. (3) 
Weights range from 5% to 6 pounds. (4) 
Boring from cylinder to full choke, in fact 
anything you want. (5) Stocks standard 
length and drop. (6) With or without auto- 
matic ejector, the same as all other gauges. 
(7) The Hunter one-trigger can be fitted to 
any 20-gauge Smith. 

This little 20-gauge Smith is a beauty. 
We didn’t cut a 16-gauge frame down a little 
and call it a 20, but made it right from the 
foundation, stock, lock and barrels, hence the 
lines are just right and the balance is simply 
superb. 





PIERCE CYCLES. 


The regular model of men’s Pierce wheel 
is now attracting a great deal of attention. 
The Pierce company has for many years 
claimed to put out the best bicycle it is pos- 
sible to construct, and we believe they do. 
This model sells for $45.00, the specifications 
being: Color—frame and rims, black; op- 
tions, bright carmine, with aluminum fin- 
ished rims; forks—blaca, nickel crown; tires 
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-Goodrich, No. 19; 1% in., or 1% in.; saddle 
-Wheeler No. 10, Wheeler Extra or Persons; 
handle bar—Hussey No. 4, No. 218 or 211; 


cranks—7 in.; chain, 3-16 in. Whitney special; 
gear, 


84; pedals, Bridgeport rubber; with 
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Pierce New Departure coaster brake, $5.00 


extra. 

Write to Tom Botterill, manager 
branch, 1643 California street, or to the Pierce 
Cycle Co., makers, Buffalo, N. Y., for circulars. 


Wenver 


THE HORTON CALENDAR. 


Anglers, if you want a swell picture for 


your den, being a reproduction of the 1908 
Horton Calendars, with no advertising mat- 


ter at all printed thereon, size 15x20 inches, 
send $1.00 to the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol 
Conn. They have a very limited number cn 
hand, so send for one at once if you want 
an unusual fishing scen- for your den. The 
regular calendars may be had for ten cents in 
silver. This picture is a painting by Oliver 
Kemp, in colors, on heavy paper, and portrays 
a fisherman in the middle of the stream on 
a rock reeling in the fish which he has just 
caught. The picture ‘will be sent to fishing 
tackle dealers on receipt of 10 cents in sil- 
ver. 








H. & R.’S BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR. 
The Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 


of Worcseter, Mass., have perfectly eclipsed 
themselves this year in the production of a 
beautiful calendar. It is in some of those 
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rich brown colors that are so effective for 
framing, and shows an old hunter loaded 
heavily with a back pack, crawling cautioulsy 
through the heavy foliage of a lake, through 
whose waters a bull elk is thrashing his way 
for safety. The old hunter is in the act of 
drawing his gun up to his face in careful aim, 
and judging by the determineti look on his 
face, and the fact that thé elk has a good 
way to go to get under cover, there is no 
doubt but that the animal fell to his aim. 
Copies of this picture, with no lettering, suit- 
able for framing, will be sent post-paid to 
any address by the H. & R. Arms Co. on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents each 


THE NEW DU PONT CALENDAR. 


We are pleased to acknowledge receipt of 
a copy of the Du Pont calendar for 1908, a 
cut of which we publish herewith. As will 
be seen, it is a beautiful calendar—this com- 
pany never puts out anything else—but this 
one is just a little better than any other. 
The calendar is one of the finest examples of 
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DU PONT EXPLOSIVES 


106 YEARS EXPERIENCE 





up-to-date lithographic art ever turned out 
and will attract attention immediately. 
These calendars can be gotten by apply- 
ing to the Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., or to any of the Du Pont branch offices 
at the following points, and sending 19 cents 


in stamps or coin to pay mailing charges: 
Birmingham, Ala.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Denver, Colo.; Duluth, Minn.; Hazleton, Pa.; 
Houghton, Mich.; Huntington, W. Va.; Joplin, 
Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Nashville, Tenn.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburg, Pa.; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Scranton, Pa.; St. Louis, 
Mo, 


HARRY A. PACKARD. 


To acquaint you wita one of our contribu- 
tors we present the picture of Harry A. Pack- 
ard, magazine writer of Norway, Maine, whose 
stories of recreation subjects appear in Out- 
door Life. His writings cover a wide range 
of subjects, appearing in the leading maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Packard is an enthusiastic fisherman, mak- 
ing two annual trips to the Rangeley Lakes 
for fly fishing, each spring and fall. He is 





a lover of all phases of outdoor life, a devo- 
tee of automobiling and boating. Though 
not an adventurer, he delights in travel, ram- 
bling over various parts of the country to 
study its people and events. 

Many are his long trips through the Maine 
woods after stories, of night trips over the 
mountains and on one occasion of a 100-mile 
trip. into the northern woods and a long, lone- 
lv tramp over the mountains, involving his 
being lost for several hours. An expert 
woodsman, he thoroughly enjoys all the fea- 
tures of camping-out—of long canoe trips 
and fishing excursions, 

Packard has been notably successful as an 
interviewer, and Robert E, Peary of North 
Pole fame, Douglas Volk, the artist, Hon. 
John D. Long, Senator Wm. P. Frye, the late 
Gov. Perham, Dr. Hamlin and Speaker Cannon 
have been among his friends. 





SWEATER PERFECTION. 


In Newark, N. J., is a new factory devoted 
to the manufacture of knit goods for sports- 
men. The mill is a model of light, cleanliness 
and sanitary equipment. The machinery is 
the most up-to-date and the labor is the best 
to be procured, The principal garments turned 
out are sweaters of various styles, hunting 
and fishing jackets, automobile and golf 
coats and for the summer trade a new style 
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Fill Your Belt With U.M.C Cartridges 
and Your Bag with Game 


Pioneer in the business and Government con- 
tractor, the U. M. C. factory, which is the largest 
in the world, makes ammunition which is the 
Standard of America. Any calibre, large or small, 
new or semi-obsolete, for any gun. Send for book- 
let describing the American Military Rifle Team’s 
International victory at Ottawa. 


Specify U. M. C. Make. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Write to M. HARTLEY COMPANY, Sole Representatives 
313 Broadway, New York City 





AUTOLOADING RIFLE 


LOADS ITSELF STRIKES BLOW OF A TON HAMMER 
CLEANLY PENETRATES 4.INCH OF TOUGH STEEL 
BREECH REMAINS OPEN AFTER LAST SHOT- 


HAS PERFECT SAFETY DEVICE / AND IS TRONG 
SURE AND ACCURATE. 





This year’s hunting season has brought in scores of hearty recom- 

mendations of the new Remington Autoloading Rifle. John Goff, the 

President’s big game guide, and Steve Elkins,fa famous Colorado guide, endorse it. 

J. O. Curwood in his hunting story in December ‘‘Reader’’ says, “‘I use a .35 calibre 

Autoloading Remington, which I believe is better than any other heavier calibre I know 

of. It will kill moose, caribou and deer as far as one can easily see them, with none of 
the kick of ‘dynamite guns’ and without undue mutilation.”’ 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


Write To M. HARTLEY COMPANY, So_e REPRESENTATIVES 
318 Broadway, New York Crry 
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of bathing suits made of knit goods and su- 
perior in every way to the ordinary suit. The 
Blauvelt Knitting Co. have aimed to make 
only the best of goods and have produced a 
garment of quality, noc the cheapest in price 
by any means, but without doubt the cheap- 
est compared to absolute value on the mar- 
ket. a splendid catalog illustrating a score 
of styles will be sent anywhere on request. 


NOTES. 


In a team race between Kansas City and 
Nebraska, 20 pigeons per man, the Kansas 
City team won by a score of 93 out of 100. 
Four out of the five men used Peters shells. 


Mr. H. J. Borden, the well known powder 
representative, shot at Port Gibson, Miss., 
October 25th, and made the splendid score of 
195 out 200 with Peters factory loaded shells. 


Unquestionably the most beautiful ship- 
ping paster we have ever seen is that which 
has just been gotten out by the Hunter Arms 
Co. of Fulton, N. Y. It is printed in gold, 
red and green and is an attractive ad. 


The Oakland branch of the Pierce Cycle 
Co. is now 1013 Clay street, Oakland, Calif. 
The Pierce is making wonderful strides in 
all parts of the West and through years of 
earnest effort this company now makes a 
bicycle that cannot be beaten. 


Quite a iurore has been raised in this 
country over the cowboy pictures being pro- 
duced by J. R. Parry, 1012 Detroit street, 
Denver, an artist of rare ability, who has 
made subjects of Western life his chief study. 
His advertisement appears elsewhere in this 
issue, and. Knowing Mr. Parry as we do, we 
can heartily recommend his work to those 
desiring the best there is in this line, 


“Book of Fine Guns,” is the title under 
which the new catalog of Schoverling, Daly 
& Gales (302-304 Broadway, New York), goes, 
and guns that this company make deserve 
the name. It is in size, 32 pages and cover, 
printed on heavy enamel paper, and shows off 
the cuts of the various guns beautifully. This 
is the company that makes the Chas. Daly 
Three-Barrel Gun, an arm that is known from 
one end of the continent to the other and that 
has stood the test of hard usage for many 
years. They also make the Sauer guns, and— 
but you'd better send. for a catalog. 


A most remarkable score was made and 
a new amateur team record established at 
Wilmington, Ohio, November lith. The Wil- 
mington Gun Club accepted a challenge from 
a five man team representing one of the St. 
Louis clubs, the match te be at 100 targets 
per man, amateurs only eligible, all 16 yard 
shooting. Scores made by Wilmington team 
were as follows: Ed. Stephens, 99; Sabin, 96; 
Lewis, 97; Sayers, 96: Dr. Gaston, 96; total, 
484. So far as is recorded, this is the best 
score ever made by five amateurs in a team 
match. 


In this issue of Outdoor Life the editor 
describes a hunting trip in Wyoming, but 
failed to tell of one of the greatest geniuses 
in the taxidermy line in America who re- 
sides and does business in Cody, the outfit- 
ting point of all that section of hunting coun- 
try. The young man’s name is Will 8S. Rich- 
ard, a brother of Fred Richard of the guid- 
ing company of Frost & Richard. Mr. Rich- 
ard was for three years state taxidermist for 
New York, with headquarters at Albany, and 
as he has done work for us we can heartily 
recommend him to any hunters intending 
going into that country for game at any time. 


Captain A. H. Hardy, the famous rifle and 
revolver champion, gave an exhibition of 
marksmanship and endurance at Lincoln, 
Neb., November 13-18 inclusive, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a new world’s record at 


flying objects, and to demonstrate that Peters 
Semi-Smokeless cartridges may be used for 
an indefinite number of shots without clean- 
ing the rifle and without ere its accur- 
acy. Captain Hardy’s exhibition, as stated, 
covered a period of four days, in which time 
he hit without a miss 13,066 consecutive 
wooden balls and blocks thrown into the 
air to a height of about 20 feet. These tar- 
gets were 24% inches in diameter; the rifle an 
ordinary 22 caliber repeater, and the ammuni- 
tion Peters 22 Shorts. How long Captain 
Hardy might have continued without a miss 
is problematical, but the exhibition was stop- 
ped on account of one of the judges, who was 
compelled to keep a business engagement. 
Captain Hardy used but one rifle, and it was 
not cleaned during the entire performance. 
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nu DC 
in stamps 
for a 2-02. bottle 


MAPLEINE 


or ask your grocer 
for it 


A syrup better 
than maple 
can be. made in 5 
minutes time. Simply 
disolve 7 pounds gran. 
ulated sugar in 4 pints 
boiling water, add 1 
oz.of Mapleine, strain 
througha damp cloth. 
The flavor is even finer-than maple. *~ 
Mapleine is the delight ‘of every lover of 
good things to eat, m Cakes, Puddings, 
Frostings, Ices, Candies, Icings, Sherbets, 
Ice Cream, etc. There’san irresistible charm 
of flavor which tempts and delights. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. 
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